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heaped together do not give life to your prepared 
and already enkindled spirit, yet they will some- 
times help to entertain a thought, to actuate a pas- 
sion, to employ and hallow a fancy.” —JEREMY 
TAYLOR. r 

One of the worthies of olden time—Arthur 
Warwick—possessed and improved many more 
‘spare minutes ” in his days of quiet contem- 
plation than it is possible for us to secure, if even 
we had the disposition, in these stirring times. 
As an incentive in this direction, the following 
gleanings from the old fields of sacred literature 
and learning have been garnered up. Old books, 
like old wines, have often been found the better 
for their age ; so the lover of good books, when 
in quest of choice literary aliment, usually con- 
sults the oracles of yore—the masters of our 
English prose and poesy. A quiet corner in a 
library, or some sequestered by-path, free from 
the turmoil of city life, and the strife of tongues, 
are the fitting places for «he companionship of a 
volume like the present. ‘Thus to con over these 
piquant and quaint passages of patient thought, 
and pious meditation, one can scarcely fail of 
deriving pleasure and profit by communing with 
such philosophic minds. 

Of the multitudes who willingly surrender 
themselves to the sweet enchantment of the 
“world’s great dramatist,” few, comparatively, 
delight to pore over the majestic pages of our 
Shakspeare in theology—to catch the inspiration 
of his “thought sublime,” or seek to be in- 
structed by his profound and sagacious teach- 
ing, or soothed by his divine philosophy. Sa- 
cred learning is among the most elevating and 
pure of intellectual pursuits,—it qualifies us 
for both worlds; and these thoughts, maxims, 
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suggestive thought, long buried in the dusty 
folios of the schoolmen, is thus exhumed, and 
rendered fertile of interest to many appreciative 
minds. Our “ pearls ” have been colleeted from 
the writings of such authors as Jeremy Collier, 
Owen Feltham, Bishop Hall, Thomas Fuller, 
Sir Thomas Browne, John Donne, Francis 
Quarles, Pascal, Fenelon, Jeremy Taylor, &e. 
To meditative minds, these “ Pearls of 
Thought ” will supply material for reflection, 
and all such will reverently and lovingly cherish 
these relics of the past with grateful regard. 
Odd intervals of time cannot be devoted to bet- 
ter ny wen than to these suggestive passages— 
while their variety constitutes them an epitome 
of good things—a library in miniature. Those 
who can appreciate the gift, will be inclined to 
adopt the words of good old Bishop Hall: 
“Blessed be God, who hath set up so many 
clear lamps in his church ; none but the wilfully 
blind can plead darkness: and blessed be the 
memory of those, his faithful servants, who have 
left their blood, their spirits, their lives in these 
precious pages, and have willingly wasted them- 
selves into these enduring monuments to give 
light to others.” F. 5. 
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INFLUENCE 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN ON THE PRO- 
GRESS OF KNOWLEDGE.* 
BY HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


THE subject upon which I have undertaken 
to address you is the influence of women on 
the progress of knowledge, undoubtedly one 
of the most interesting questions that could 
be submitted to any audience. Indeed, it is 
not only very interesting, it is also extremely 
important. When we see how knowledge has 
civilized mankind; when we see how every 
great step in the march and advance of na- 
tions has been invariably preceded by a cor- 
responding step in their knowledge; when we 
moreover see, what is assuredly true, that wo- 
men are constantly growing more influential, 
it becomes a matter of great moment that we 
should endeavor to ascertain the relation be- 
tween their influence and our knowledge. On 
every side, in all social phenomena, in the ed- 
ucation of children, in the tone and spirit of 
literature,in the forms and usages of life ; nay, 
even in the proceedings of legislatures, in the 
history of statute-books, and in the decisions 
of magistrates, we find manifold proofs that 
women are gradually making their way, and 
slowly but surely winning for themselves a po- 
sition superior to any they have hitherto at- 
tained. This is one of many peculiarities 
which distinguish modern civilization, and 
which show how essentially the most advanced 
countries are different from those that for- 
merly flourished. Among the most celebrated 
nations of antiquity, women held a very sub- 
ordinate place. The most splendid and dura- 
ble monument of the Roman empire, and the 
noblest gift Rome has bequeathed to posterity, 
is her jurisprudence—a vast and harmonious 
system, worked out with consummate skill, 
and from which we derive our purest and 
largest notions of civil law. Yet this, which, 
not to mention the immense sway it still ex- 
ercises in France and Germany, has taught to 
our most enlightened lawyers their best les- 
sons ; and which enabled Bracton among the 
earlier jurists, Somers, Hardwicke, Mansfield, 
and Stowell, among the later, to soften by its 
refinement the rude maxims of our Saxon an- 
cestors, and adjust the coarser principles of 
the old Common Law to the actual exigencies 
of life; this imperishable specimen of human 
sagacity is, strange to say, so grossly unjust 

* A Discourse delivered at the Royal Institution, 
on Friday, the 19th of March, 1858. 
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towards women, that a great writer upon that 
code has well observed, that in it women are 
regarded not as persons, but as things; so 
completely were they stripped of all their 
rights, and held in subjection by their proud 
and imperious masters. As to the other great 
nation of antiquity, we have only to open the 
literature of the ancient Greeks to see with 
what airs of superiority, with what serene and 
lofty contempt, and sometimes with what 
mocking and biting scorn, women were 
treated by that lively and ingenious people. 
Instead of valuing them as companions, they 
looked on them as toys. How little part wo- 
men really took in the development of Greek 
civilization may be illustrated by the singular 
fact, that their influence, scanty as it was, did 
not reach its height in the most civilized times, 
or in the most civilized regions. In modern 
Europe, the influence of women and the 
spread of civilization have been nearly com- 
mensurate, both advancing with almost equal 
speed. But if you compare the picture of 
Greek life in Homer, with that to be found in 
Plato and his contemporaries, you will be 
struck by a totally opposite circumstance. 
Between Plato and Homer there intervened, 
according to the common reckoning, a period 
of at least four centuries, during which the 
Greeks made many notable improvements in 
the arts of life, and in various branches of 
speculative and practical knowledge. So far, 
however, from women participating in this 
movement, we find that, in the state of society 
exhibited by Plato and his contemporaries, 
they had evidently lost ground ; their influence 
being less then than it was in the earlier and 
more barbarous period depicted by Homer. 
This fact illustrates the question in regard to 
time; another fact illustrates it in regard to 
place. In Sparta, women possessed more in- 
fluence than they did in Athens ; although the 
Spartans were rude and ignorant, the Ath- 
enians polite and accomplished. The causes 
of these inconsistencies would form a curious 
subject for investigation : but it is enough to 
call your attention to them as one of many’ 
proofs that the boasted civilizations of anti- 
quity were eminently one-sided, and that they 
fell because society did not advance in all its — 
parts, but sacrificed some of its constituents in 
order to secure the progress of others. 

In modern European society we have hap- 
pily no instance of this sort; and if we now 
inquire what the influence of women has been 
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upon that society, every one will allow that on 
the whole it has been extremely beneficial. 
Their influence has prevented life from being 
too exclusively practical and selfish, and has 
saved it from degenerating into a dull and 
monotonous routine, by infusing into it an 
ideal and romantic element. It has softened 
the violence of men; it has improved their 
manners; it has lessened their cruelty. Thus 
far, the gain is complete and undeniable. But 
if we ask what their influence has been, not 
on the general interests of society, but on one 
of those interests, namely, the progress of 
knowledge, the answer is not, so obvious. 
For, to state the matter candidly, it must be 
confessed that none of the greatest works 
which instruct and delight mankind, have 
been composed by women. In poetry, in 
painting, in sculpture, in music, the most ex- 
quisite productions are the work of men. No 
woman, however favorable her circumstances 
may have been, has made a discovery suffi- 
ciently important to mark an epoch in the an- 
nals of the human mind. These are facts 
which cannot be contested, and from them a 
very stringent and peremptory inference has 
been drawn. From them it has been inferred, 
and it is openly stated by eminent writers, 
that women have no concern with the highest 
forms of knowledge; that such matters are 
altogether out of their reach ; that they should 
confine themselves to practical, moral, and 
domestic life, which it is their province to exalt 
and to beautify ; but that they can exercise no 
influence, direct or indirect, over the progress 
of knowledge, and that if they seek to exer- 
cise such influence, they will not only fail in 
their object, but will restrict the field of their 
really useful and legitimate activity. 

Now, I may as well state at once, and at the 
outset, that I have come here to-night with 
the intention of combating this proposition, 
which I hold to be unphilosophical and dan- 
gerous ; false in theory and pernicious in prac- 
tice. I believe, and I hope before we separate 
.to convince you, that so far from women ex- 
ercising little or no influence over the progress 
of knowledge, they are capable of exercising 
and have actually exercised an enormous in- 
fluence ; that this influence is, in fact, so great 
that it is hardly possible to assign limits to it ; 
and that great as it is, it may with advantage 
be still further increased. I hope, moreover, 
to convince you that this influence has been 
exhibited not merely from time to time in 
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rare, sudden, and transitory ebullitions, but 
that it acts by virtue of certain laws inherent 
to human nature; and that although it works 
as an under-current below the surface, and is 
therefore invisible to hasty observers, it has 
already produced the most important results, 
and has affected the shape, the character, and 
the amount of our knowledge. 

To clear up this matter, we must first of all 
understand what knowledge is. Some men 
who pride themselves on their common sense 
—and whenever a man boasts much about 
that, you may be pretty sure that he has very 
little sense, either common or uncommon— 
such men there are who will tell you that all 
knowledge consists of facts, that everything 
else is mere talk and theory, and that noth- 
ing hes any value except facts. Those who 
speak so much of the value of facts may un- 
derstand the meaning of fact, but they evi- 
dently do not understand the meaning of 
value. For, the value of a thing is not a 
property residing in that thing, nor is it a 
component; but it is simply its relation to 
some other thing. We say, for instance, 
that a five-shilling piece has a certain value; 
but the value does not reside in the coin. 
If it does, where is it? Our senses cannot 
grasp value. We cannot see value, nor hear 
it, nor feel it, nor taste it, nor smell it. The 
value consists solely in the relation which 
the five-shilling piece bears to something else. 
Just so in regard to facts: Facts, as facts, 
have no sort of value, but are simply a mass 
of idle lumber. The value of a fact is not 
an element or constituent of that fact, but is 
its relation to the total stock of our knowl- 
edge, either present or prospective. Facts, 
therefore, have merely a potential, and, as it 
were, subsequent value, and the only advan- 
tage of possessing them is the possibility of 
drawing conclusions from them; in other 
words, of rising to the idea, the principle, the 
law which governs them. Our knowledge is 
composed” not of facts, but of the relations 
which facts and ideas bear to themselves and 
to each other; and real knowledge consists 
not in an acquaintance with facts, which only 
makes a pedant, but in the use of facts, 
which makes a philosopher. 

Looking at knowledge in this way, we 
shall find that it has three divisions,—Method, 
Science, and Art. Of method I will speak 
presently ; but I will first state the limits of 
the other two divisions. The immediate 
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object of all art is either pleasure or utility: 
the immediate object of all science is solely 
truth, As art and science have different 
objects, so also have they different faculties. 
The faculty of art is to change events; the 
faculty of science is to foresee them. The 
phenomena with which we deal are controlled 
by art; they are predicted by science. The 
more complete a science is, the greater its 
power of prediction; the more complete an 
art is, the greater its power of control. 
Astronomy, for instance, is called the queen 
of the sciences, because it is the most ad- 
vanced of all; and the astronomer, while he 
abandons all hope of controlling or altering 
the phenomena, frequently knows what the 
phenomena will be years before they actually 
appear; the extent of his foreknowledge 
proving the accuracy of his science. So, too, 
in the science of mechanics, we predict that, 
certain circumstances being present, certain 
results must follow; and having done this, 
our science ceases. Our art then begins, and 
and from that moment the object of utility 
and the faculty of control come into play; 
so that in the art of mechanics, we alter what 
in the science of mechanics we were content 
to foresee. 

Cne of the most conspicuous tendencies 
of advancing civilization is to give a scientific 
basis to that faculty of control which is repre- 
sented by art, and thus afford fresh promi- 
nence to the faculty of prediction. In the 
earliest stage of society there are many arts, 
but no sciences. A little later, science begins 
to appear, and every subsequent step is 
marked by an increased desire to bring art 
under the dominion of science. To those 
who have studied the history of the human 
mind, this tendency is so familiar that I need 
hardly stop to prove it. Perhaps the most 
remarkable instance is in the case of agricul- 
ture, which, for thousands of years, was a 
mere empirical art, resting on the traditional 
maxims of experience, but which, during the 
present century, chemists began to draw 
under their jurisdiction, so that the practical 
art of manuring the ground is now explained 
by laws of physical science. Probably the 
next step will be to bring another part of the 
art of agriculture under the dominion of 
meteorology, which will be done as soon as 
the conditions which govern the changes of 
the weather have been so generalized as 


to enable us to foretell what the weather will 
be. 
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General reasoning, therefore, as well as the 
history of what has been actually done, 
justify us in saying that the highest, the 
ripest, and the most important form of knowl- 
edge, is the scientific form of predicting con- 
sequences ; it is therefore to this form that I 
shall restrict the remainder of what I have 
to say to you respecting the influence of wo- 
men. And the point which I shall attempt 
to prove is, that there is a natural, a leading, 
and probably indestructible element, in the 
minds of women, which enables them, not in- 
deed to make scientific discoveries, but to 
exercise the most momentous and salutary in- 
fluence over the method by which discoveries 
are made. And as all questions concerning 
the philosophy of method lie at the very 
root of our knowledge, I will, in the first 
place, state, as succinctly as I am able, the 
only two methods by which we ¢an arrive at 
truth. 

The scientific inquirer, properly so called, 
that is, he whose object is merely truth, has 
only two ways of attaining his result. He 
may proceed from the external world to the 
internal; or he may begin with the internal 
and proceed to the external. In the former 
case he studies the facts presented to his 
senses, in order to arrive at a true idea of 
them ; in the latter case he studies the ideas 
already in his mind, in order to explain the 
facts of which his senses are cognizant. If 
he begin with the facts his method is induc- 
tive; if he begin with the ideas it is deduc- 
tive. The inductive philosopher collects 
phenomena either by observation or by ex- 
periment, and from them rises to the general 
principle or law which explains and covers 
them. The deductive philosopher draws the 
principle from ideas already. existing in his 
mind, and explains the phenomena by de- 
scending on them,, instead of rising from 
them. Several eminent thinkers have asserted 
that every idea is the result of induction, and 
that the axioms of geometry, for instance, are’ 
the product of early and unconscious induc- 
tion. In the same way Mr. Mill, in his great 
work on Logic, affirms that all: reasoning is 
in reality from particular to particular, and . 
that the major premise of every syllogism is 
merely a record and register of knowledge 
previously obtained. Whether this be true, 
or whether, as another school of thinkers 
asserts, we have ideas antecedent to experi- 
ence, is a question which has been hotly dis- 
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puted, but which I do not believe the actual 
resources of our knowledge can answer, and 
certainly I have no intention at present of 
making the attempt. It is enough to say 
that we call geometry a deductive science, 
because, even if its axioms are arrived at in- 
ductively, the inductive process is extremely 
small, and we are unconscious of it; while 
the deductive reasonings form the great mass 
and difficulty of the science. 

To bring this distinction home to you, I 
will illustrate it by a specimen of deductive 
and inductive investigation of the same sub- 
ject. Suppose a writer on what is termed 
social science, wishes to estimate the influ- 
ence of different habits of thought on the 
average duration of life, and taking as an in- 
stance the opposite pursuits of poets and 
mathematicians, asks which of them live 
longest. How is he to solve this? If he 
proceeds inductively he will first collect the 
facts, that is he will ransack the biographies 
of poets and mathematicians in different ages, 
different climates, and different states of soci- 
ety, so as to eliminate perturbations arising 
from circumstances not connected with his 
subject. He will then throw the results into 
the statistical form of tables of mortality, 
and on comparing them will find, that not- 
withstanding the immense variety of circum- 
stances which he has investigated, there is a 
general average which constitutes an empiri- 
cal law, and proves that mathematicians, as a 
body, are longer lived than poets. This is 
the inductive method. On the other hand, 
the deductive inquirer will arrive at precisely 
the same conclusion by a totally different 
method. He will argue thus: poetry appeals 
to the imagination, mathematics to the under- 
standing. To work the imagination is more 
exciting than to work the understanding, and 
what is habitually exciting is usually un- 
healthy. But what is usually unhealthy will 
tend to shorten life; therefore poetry tends 
more than’ mathematics to shorten life; thare- 
fore on the whole poets will die sooner than 
mathematicians. 

You now see the difference between induc- 
tion and deduction; and you see, too, that 
both methods are valuable, and that any con- 
clusion must be greatly strengthened if we 
can reach it by two such different paths. To 
connect this with the question before us, I 
will endeavor to establish two propositions. 
First, That women naturally prefer the de- 
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ductive method to the inductive. ‘Secondly, 
That women by encouraging in men deduc- 
tive habits of thought, have rendered an im- 
mense, though unconscious service to the 
progress of knowledge, by preventing scien- 
tific investigators from being as exclusively 
inductive as they would otherwise be. 

In regard to women being by nature more 
deductive,.and men more inductive, you will 
remember that induction assigns the first 
place to particular facts; deduction to gen- 
eral propositions or ideas. Now, there are 
several reasons, why women prefer the de- 
ductive, and if I may so say, ideal method. 
They are more emotional, more enthusiastic, 
and more imaginative than men; they there- 
fore live more in an ideal world; while men, 
with their colder, harder, and austerer organ- 
izations, are more practical and more under 
the dominion of facts, to which they conse- 
quently ascribe a higher importance. An- 
other circumstance which makes women more 
deductive, is that they possess more of what 
is called intuition. They cannot see so far as 
men can, but what they do see they see 
quicker. Hence, they are constantly tempted 
to grasp at once at an idea, and seek to solve 
a problem suddenly, in contradistinction to 
the slower and more laborious ascent of the 
inductive investigator. 

That women are more deductive than men, 
because they think quicker than men, is a 
proposition which some persons will not rel- 
ish, and yet it may be proved in a variety of 
ways. Indeed, nothing could prevent its 
being universally admitted except the fact, 
that the remarkable rapidity with which wo- 
men think is obscured by that miserable, that 
contemptible, that preposterous system, called 
their education, in which valuable things are 
carefully kept from them, and trifling things 
carefully taught to them, until their fine and 
nimble minds are too often irretrievably in- 
jured. It_is on this account, that in the 
lower classes the superior quickness of women 
is even more noticeable than in the upper; 
and an eminent physician, Dr. Currie, men- 
tions in one of his letters, that when a laborer 
and his wife came together to consult him, it 
was always from the woman that he gained 
the clearest and most precise information, the 
intellect of the man moving too slowly for 
his purpose. To this I may add another ob- 
servation which many travellers have made, 
and which any one can verify; namely, that 
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when you are in a foreign country, and 
speaking a foreign language, women will un- 
derstand you quicker than men will; and 
that for the same reason, if you lose your 
way in a town abroad, it is always best to 
apply to a woman, because a man will show 
less readiness of apprehension. 

These and other circumstances which might 
be adduced—such, for instance, as the insight 
into character possessed by women, and the 
fine tact for which they are remarkable— 
prove that they are more deductive than men 
for two principal reasons. First, Because 
they are quicker than men. Secondly, Be- 
cause, being more emotional and enthusias- 
tic, they live in a more ideal world, and 
therefore prefer a method of inquiry which 
proceeds from ideas to facts; leaving to men 
the opposite method of proceeding from 
facts to ideas. 

My second proposition is, that women have 
rendered great though -unconscious service to 
science, by encouraging and keeping alive 
this habit of deductive thought; and that if 
it were not for them, scientific men would be 
much too inductive, and the progress of our 
knowledge would be hindered. There are 
many here who will not willingly admit this 
proposition, because in England, since the 
first half of the seventeenth century, the in- 
ductive method, as the means of arriving at 
physical truths, has been the object, not of 
rational admiration, but of a. blind and ser- 
vile worship; and it is constantly said, that 
since the time of Bacon all great physical 
discoveries have been made by that process. 
If this be true, then of course the deductive 
habits of women must in reference to the 
progress of knowledge, have done more 
harm than good. But it is not true. It is 
not true that the greatest modern discoveries 
have all been made by induction; and the 
circumstance of its being believed to be true, 
is one of many proofs how much more suc- 
cessful Englishmen have been in making dis- 
coveries than in investigating the principles 
according to which discoveries are made. 

The first instance I will give you of the 
triumph of the deductive method, is in the 
most important discovery yet made respect- 
ing the inorganic world; I mean the discov- 
ery of the law of gravitation by Sir Isaac 
Newton. Several of Newton’s other discov- 
eries were, no doubt, inductive, in so far as 
they merely assumed such provisional and 
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tentative hypotheses as are always necessary 
to make experiments fruitful. But it is cer- 
tain that his greatest discovery of all was 
deductive, in the proper sense of the word; 
that is to say, the process of reasoning from 
ideas was out of all proportion large, com- 
pared to the process of reasoning from facts. 
Five or six years after the accession of 
Charies II., Newton was sitting in a garden, 
when (you all know this part of the story) an 
apple fell from a tree. Whether he had 
been already musing respecting gravitation, 
or whether the fall of the apple directed his 
thoughts into that channel is uncertain, and 
is immaterial to my present purpose, which 
is merely to indicate the course his mind 
actually took. His object was to discover 
some law, that is, rise to some higher truth 
respecting gravity than was previously known. 
Observe how he went to work. He sat still 
where he was, and he thought. He did not 
get up to make experiments concerning grav- 
itation, nor did he go home to consult obser- 
vations which others had made, or to collate 
tables of observations; he did not even con- 
tinue to watch the external world, but he sat, 
like a man entranced and enraptured, feeding 
on his own mind, and evolving idea after 
idea. He thought that if the apple had 
been on a higher tree, if it had been on the 
highest known tree, it would have equally 
fallen. 

Thus far, there was no reason to think that 
the power which made the apple fall was sus- 
ceptible of diminution; and if it were not 
susceptible of diminution, why should it be 
susceptible of limit? If it were unlimited 
and undiminished, it would extend above the 
earth ; it would reach the moon and keep her 
in her orbit. If the power which made the 
apple fall was actually able to control the 
moon, why should it stop there? Why 
should not the planets also be controlled, and 
why should not they be forced to run their 
course by the necessity of gravitating towards 
the sun, just as the moon gravitated towards 
the earth? His mind thus advancing from 
idea to idea, he was carried by imagination 
into the realms of space, and still sitting, 
neither experimenting nor observing, but 
heedless of the operations of nature, he com- 
pleted the most sublime and majestic specula- 
tion that it ever entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. Owing to an inaccurate 
measurement of the diameter of the earth, 
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the details which verified this stupendous con- 
ception were not completed till twenty years 
later, when Newton, still pursuing the same 
process, made a deductive application of the 
laws of Kepler: so that both in the begin- 
ning and in the end, the greatest discovery of 
the greatest natural philosopher the world 
has yet seen, was the fruit of the deductive 
method. See how small a part the senses 
played in that discovery! It was the triumph 
of the idea! It was the audacity of genius! 
It was the outbreak of a mind so daring, and 
yet so subtle, that we have only Shakspeare’s 
with which to compare it. To pretend, there- 
fore, as many have done, that the fall of the 
apple was the cause of the discovery, and 
then to adduce that as a confirmation of 
the idle and superficial saying “that great 
events spring from little causes,” only shows 
how unable such writers are to appreciate 
what our masters have done for us. No 
great event ever sprung, or ever will spring, 
from a little cause ; and this, the greatest of 
all discoveries, had a cause fully equal to the 
effect produced. The cause of the discovery 
of the law of gravitation was not the fall of 
the apple, nor was it anything that occurred 
in the external world. The cause of the dis- 
covery of Newton was the mind of Newton 
himself. 

The next instance I will mention of the 
successful employment of the & priori, or de- 
ductive method, concerns the mineral king- 
dom. If you take acrystalized substance as it 
is usually found in nature, nothing can at first 
sight appear more irregular and capricious. 
Even in its simplest form, the shape is so va- 
rious as to be perplexing; but natural crys- 
tals are generally met with, not in primary 
forms, but in secondary ones, in which they 
have a singularly confused and uncouth aspect. 
These strange-looking bodies had long ex- 
cited the attention of philosophers, who, after 
the approved inductive fashion, subjected them 
to all sorts of experiments; divided them 
broke them up, measured them, weighed 
them, analyzed them, thrust them into cruci- 
bles, brought chemical agents to bear upon 
them, and did every thing they could think 
of to worm out the secret of these crystais, 
and get at their mystery. Still, the mystery 
was not revealed to them. At length, late 
in the eighteenth century, a Frenchman 
named Haiiy, one of the most remarkable men 
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ascertained that these native crystals, irregu- 
lar as they appear, are in truth perfectly reg- 
ular, and that their secondary forms deviate, 
from their primary forms by a regular process 
of diminution; that is, by what he termed 
laws of decrement—the principles of decrease 
being as unerring as those of increase. Now, 
I beg that you will particularly notice how 
this striking discovery was made. Haiiy was 
essentially a poet; and his great delight was 
to wander in the Jardin du Roi, observing 
nature, not as a physical philosopher, but asa 
poet. Though his understanding was strong, 
his imagination was stronger ; and it was for 
the purpose of filling his mind with ideas of 
beauty that he directed his attention at first 
to the vegetable kingdom, with its graceful 
forms and various hues. His poetic temper- 
ament luxuriating in such images of beauty, 
his mind became saturated with ideas of 
symmetry, and Cuvier assures us that it was 
in consequence of those ideas that he began 
to believe that the apparently irregular forms 
of native crystals were in reality regular ; in 
other words, that in them, too, there was a 
beauty—a hidden beauty—though the senses 
were unable to discern it. As soon as this 
idea was firmly implanted in his mind, at least 
half the discovery was made; for he had got 
the key to it, and was on the right road, 
which others had missed because, while they 
approached minerals experimentally on the 
side of the senses, he approached them spec- 
ulatively on the side of the idea. © This is not 
a mere fanciful assertion of mine, since Haiiy 
himself tells us, in his great work on Miner- 
alogy, that he took, as his starting point, 
ideas of the symmetry of form; and that 
from those ideas he worked down deductively 
to his subject. It was in this way, and of 
course after a long series of subsequent la- 
bors, that he read the riddle which had baf- 
fled his able but unimaginative predecessors. 
And there. are two circumstances worthy of 
note, as confirming what I have said respect- 
ing the real history of this discovery. The 
first is, that although Haiiy is universally ad- 
mittted to be the founder of the science, his 
means of observation were so rude that sub- 
sequent crystallographers declare that hardiy 
any of his measurements of angles are cor 
rect ; as indeed is not surprising, inasmuch as 
the goniometer which he employed was 4 
very imperfect instrument; and that of Woi- 


of a remarkable age, made the discovery, and ; laston, which acts by reflection, was not then 
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invented. The other circumstance is, that the 
little mathematics he once knew he had for- 
gotten amid his poetic and imaginative pur- 
suits; so that, in working out the details of 
his own science, he was obliged, like aschool- 
boy, to learn the elements of Geometry 
before he could prove to the world what he 
had already proved to himself, and could 
bring the laws of the science of form to bear 
upon the structure of the mineral kingdom. 
To these cases of the application of what 
may be termed the ideal method to the inor- 
ganic world, I will add another from the or- 
ganic department of nature. Those among 
you who are interested in botany, are aware 
that the highest morphological generalization 
we possess respecting plants, is the great law 
of metamorphosis, according to which the 
stamens, pistils, corollas, bracts, petals, and 
so forth, of every plant, are simply modified 
leaves. It is now known that these vari- 
ous parts, different in shape, different in color, 
and different in function, are successive stages 
of the leaf—epochs, as it were, of its history. 
The question naturally arises, who made this 
discovery ? Was it some inductive investiga- 
tor, who had spent years in experiments and 
minute observations of plants, and who, with 
indefatigable industry, had collected them, 
classified them, given them hard names, dried 
them, laid them up in his herbarium that he 
might at leisure study their structure and rise 
to their laws? Not so. The discovery was 
made by Gothe, the greatest poet Germany 
has produced, and one of the greatest the 
world has ever seen. And he made it, not in 
spite of being a poet, but because he was a 
poet. It was his brilliant imagination, his 
passion for beauty, and his exquisite concep- 
tion of form, which supplied him with ideas, 
from which, reasoning deductively, he arrived 
at conclusions by descent, not by ascent. He 
stood on an eminence, and looking down from 
the heights generalized the law. Then he 
descended into the plains, and verified the 
idea, When the discovery was announced by 
Gothe, the botanists not only rejected it, but 
were filled with wrath at the notion of a poet 
invading their territory. What! a man who 
made verses and wrote plays, a mere man of 
imagination, a poor creature who knew noth- 
ing of facts, who had not even used the mi- 
croscope, who had made no great experiments 
on the growth of plants; was he to enter the 
sacred precinets of physical science, and give 
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himself out as a philosopher? It was too 
absurd. But Gothe, who had thrown his idea 
upon the world, could afford to wait and bide 
his time. You know the result, The men 
of facts at length succumbed before the man 
of ideas; the philosophers, even on their own 
ground, were beaten by the poet; and this 
great discovery is now received and eagerly 
welcomed by those very persons who, if they 
had lived fifty years ago, would have treated 
it with scorn, and who even now still go on in 
their old routine, telling us, in defiance of the 
history of our knowledge, that all physical 
discoveries are made by the Baconian method, 
and that any other method is unworthy the 
attention of sound and sensible thinkers, 
One more instance, and I have done with 
this part of the subject. The same great poet 
made another important physical discovery in 
precisely the same way. Gdthe, strolling ina 
cemetery near Venice, stumbled on a skull 
which was lying before him. Suddenly the 
idea flashed across his mind that the skull was 
composed of vertebre; in other words, that 
the bony covering of the head was simply an 


expansion of the bony covering of the spine. 


This luminous idea was afterwards adopted 
by Oken and a few other great naturalists in 
Germany and France, but it was not received 
in England till ten years ago, when Mr. Owen 
took it up, and in his very remarkable work 
on the Homologies of the Vertebrate Skele- 
ton, showed its meaning and purpose as con- 
tributing towards a general scheme of philo- 
sophic anatomy. That the discovery was 
made by Gothe late in the eighteenth century 
is certain, and it is equally certain that for 
fifty years afterwards the English anatomists, 
with all their tools and all their dissections, 
ignored or despised that very discovery which 
they are now compelled to accept. 

You will particularly observe the circum- 
stances under which this discovery was made. 
It was not made by some great surgeon, dis- 
sector, or physician, but it was made by a 
great poet, and amidst scenes most likely to 
excite a poetic temperament. {t was made 
in Venice, that land so calculated to fire the 
imagination of a poet; the land of marvels, - 
the land of poetry and romance, the land of 
painting and of song. It was made, too, 
when Gothe, surrounded by the ashes of the 
dead, would be naturally impressed with 
those feelings of solemn awe, in whose pres- 
ence the human‘understanding, rebuked and 
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abashed, becomes weak and helpless, and 
leaves the imagination unfettered to wander 
in that idealtworld which is its own peculiar 
abode, and from which it derives its highest 
aspirations. 

It has often seemed to me that there isa 
striking similarity between this event and one 
of the most beautiful episodes in the greatest 
production of the greatest man the world has 
ever possessed ; I mean Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 
You remember that wonderful scene in the 
churchyard, when Hamlet walks in among 
the graves, where the brutal and ignorant 
clowns are singing and jeering and jesting 
over the remains of the dead. You remember 
how the fine imagination of the great Danish 
thinker is stirred by the spectacle, albeit he 
knows not yet that the grave which is being 
dug at his feet is destined to contain all that 
he holds dear upon earth. But though he 
wists not of this, he is moved like the great 
German poet, and he, like Géthe, takes up a 
skull, and his speculative faculties begin to 
work. Images of decay crowd on his mind 
as he thinks how the mighty are fallen and 
have passed away. In a moment, his im- 
agination carries him back two thousand years, 
and he almost believes that the skull he holds 
in his hand is indeed the skull of Alexander, 
and in his mind’s eye he contrasts the putrid 
bone with what it once contained, the brain 
of the scourge and conqueror of mankind. 
Then it is that suddenly he, like Gothe, passes 
into an ideal physical world, and seizing the 
great doctrine of the indestructibility of matter, 
that doctrine which in his age it was difficult 
to grasp, he begins to show how, by a long 
series of successive changes, the head of 
Alexander might have been made to subserve 
the most ignoble purposes; the substance 
being always metamorphosed, never destroyed. 
“Why,” asks Hamlet, “why may not im- 
agination trace the noble dust of Alexander ?” 
when, just as he is about to pursue this train 
of ideas, he is stopped by one of those men 
of facts, one of those practical and prosaic 
natures, who are always ready to impede the 
flight of genius. By his side stands the 
faithful, the affectionate, but the narrow- 
minded Horatio, who, looking upon all this 
as the dream of a distempered fancy, objects 
that—* ’twere to consider too curiously to 
consider so.” ©! what a picture! what a 
contrast between Hamlet and Horatio; be- 
tween the idea and the sense; between the 
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imagination and the understanding. “’Twere 
to consider too curiously to consider so,” 
Even thus was Githe troubled by his con- 
temporaries, and thus too often speculation is 
stopped, genius is chilled, and the play and 
swell of the human mind repressed, because 
ideas are made subordinate to facts, because 
the external is preferred to the internal, and 
because the Horatios of action discourage the 
Hamlets of thought. 

Much more could I have said to you on 
this subject, and gladly would I have enlarged 
on so fruitful a theme as the philosophy of 
scientific method; a philosophy too much 
neglected in this country, but of the deepest 
interest to those who care to rise above the 
little instincts of the hour, and who love to 
inquire into the origin of our knowledge, and 
into the nature of the conditions under which 
that knowledge exists. But I fear that I 
have almost exhausted your patience in lead- 
ing you into paths of thought which, not be- 
ing familiar, must be somewhat difficult, and 
I can hardly hope that I have succeeded in 
making every point perfectly clear. Still, I 
do trust that there is no obscurity as to the 
general results. I trust that I have not alto- 
gether raised my voice in vain before this 
great assembly, and that I have done at least 
something towards vindicating the use in 
physical science of that deductive method 
which, during the last two centuries, English- 
men have unwisely despised. Not that I 
deny for a moment the immense value of the 
opposite or inductive method. Indeed, it is 
impossible for any one standing in this theatre 
to do so. It is impossible to forget that 
within the precincts of this building, great 
secrets have been extorted from nature by in- 
duction alone. Under the shadow and pro- 
tection of this noble Institution, men of real 
eminence, men of power and thought have, 
by a skilful employment of that method, made 
considerable additions to our knowledge, have 
earned for themselves the respect of their 
contemporaries, and well deserve the homage 
of posterity. To them, all honor is due ; and 
I, for one, would say, let that honor be paid 
freely, ungrudgingly, and with an open and 
bounteous heart. But I venture to submit 
that all discoveries have not been made by 
this, their favorite process. I submit that 
there is a spiritual, a poetic, and for ought 
we know a spontaneous and uncaused ele- 
ment in the human mind, which ever and 
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anon, suddenly and without warning, gives us 
a glimpse and a forecast of the future, and 
urges us to seize truth as it were by anticipa- 
tion. In attacking the fortress, we may 
sometimes storm the citadel without stopping 
to sap the outworks. That great discoveries 
have been made in this way, the history of 
our knowledge decisively proves. And if, 
passing from what has been already accom- 
plished, we look at what remains to be done, 
we shall find that the necessity of some such 
plan is likely to become more and more press- 
ing. The field of thought is rapidly widen- 
ing, and as the horizon recedes on every side, 
it will soon be impossible for the mere logical 
operations of the understanding to cover the 
whole of that enormous and outlying do- 
main. Already the division of labor has 
been pushed so far that we are in imminent 
danger of losing in comprehensiveness more 
than we gain in accuracy. In our pursuit 
after special truths, we run no small risk of 
dwarfing our own minds. By concentrating 
our attention we are apt to narrow our con- 
ceptions, and to miss those commanding 
views which would be attained by a wider 
though perhaps less minute survey. It is 
but too clear that something of this sort has 
already happened, and that serious mischief 
has been wrought. For, look at the language 
and sentiments of those who profess to guide, 


and who in some measure do guide, public’ 


opinion in the scientific world. According to 
their verdict, if a man does something specific 
and immediate, if, for instance, he discovers a 
new acid or anew salt, great admiration is 
excited, and his praise is loudly celebrated. 
But when a man like Géthe puts forth some 
vast and pregnant idea which is destined to 
revolutionize a whole department of inquiry, 
and by inaugurating a new train of thought 
to form an epoch in the history of the human 
mind; if it happens, as is always the case, 
that certain facts contradict that view, then 
the so-called scientific men rise up in arms 
against the author of so daring an innova- 
tion; a storm is raised about his head, he is 
denounced as a dreamer, an idle visionary, an 
interloper in matters which he has not studied 
with proper sobriety. ' 
Thus it is that great minds are depressed 
in order that little minds may be’ raised. 
This false standard of excellence has corrupted 
even our language and vitiated the ordinary 
forms of speech. Among us a theorist is ac- 
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tually a term of reproach, instead of being as it 
ought to be, a term of honor; for to theorize 
is the highest function of genius, and the great- 
est philosophers must always be the greatest 
theorists. What makes all this the more se- 
rious is that the further our knowledge ad- 
vances the greater will be the need of rising 
to transcendental views of the physical world. 
To the magnificent doctrine of the indestruc- 
tibility of matter, we are now adding the no 
less magnificent one of the indestructibility of 
force ; and we are beginning to perceive that, 
according to the ordinary scientific treatment, 
our investigations must be confined to ques- 
tions of metamorphosis and of distribution ; 
that the study of causes and of entities is for- 
bidden to us; and that we are limited to 
phenomena through which and above which 
we can never hope to pass. But unless I 
greatly err, there is something in us which 
craves for more than this. Surely we shall 
not always be satisfied, even in physical sci- 
ence, with the cheerless prospect of never 
reaching beyond the laws of co-existence and 
of sequence? Surely this is not the be-all and 
end-all of our knowledge. And yet, accord- 
ing to the strict canons of inductive logic, we 
can do no more. According to that method, 
this is the verge and confine of all. Happily, 
however, induction is only one of our re- 
sourees. Induction is indeed a mighty weapon 
laid up in the armory of the human mind, 
and by its aid great deeds have been accom- 
plished and noble conquests have been won. 
But in that armory there is another weapon, 
I will not say of a stronger make, but cer- 
tainly of a keener edge; and if that weapon 
had been oftener used during the present and 
preceding century, our knowledge would be 
far more advanced than it actually is. If the 
imagination had been more cultivated, if there 
had been a closer union between the spirit of 
poetry and the spirit of science, natural phi- 
losophy would have made greater progress, 
because natural philosophers would have ta- 
ken a higher and more successful aim, and 
would have enlisted on their side a wider 
range of human sympathies. 

From this point of view you will see the - 
incalculable service women have rendered to 
the progress of knowledge. Great and ex- 
clusive as is our passion for induction, it 
would, but for them, have been greater and 
more exclusive still. Empirical as we are, 
slaves as we are to the tyranny of facts, our 
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slavery would, but for them, have been more 
complete and more ignominious. Their turn 
of thought, their habits of mind, their conver- 
sation, their influence, insensibly extending 
over the whole surface of society, and fre- 
quently penetrating its intimate structure, 
have, more than all other things put to- 
gether, tended to raise us into an ideal world, 
lift us from the dust in which we are too prone 
to-grovel, and develop in us those germs of 
imagination which even the most sluggish and 
apathetic understandings in some degree 
possess. The striking fact that most men of 
genius have had remarkable mothers, and 
that they have gained from their mothers far 
more than from their fathers; this singular 
and unquestionable fact can, I think, be best 
explained by the principles which I have laid 
down. Some, indeed, will tell you that this 
depends upon laws of the hereditary trans- 
mission of character from parent to child. 
But if this be the case, how comes it that 
while every one admits that remarkable men 
have usually remarkable mothers, it is not 
generally admitted that remarkable men 
have usually remarkable fathers? If the 
intellect is bequeathed on one side, why is it 
not bequeathed on the other? For my part, 
I greatly doubt whether the human mind is 
handed down in this way, like an heirloom, 
from one generation to another. I rather 
believe that, in regard to the relation between 
men of genius and their mothers, the really 
important events occur aftc. birth, when the 
habits of thought peculiar to one sex act upon 
and improve the habits of thought peculiar to 
the other sex. Unconsciously, and from a 
very early period, there is established an in- 
timate and endearing connection between the 
deductive mind of the mother and the induc- 
tive mind of her son. The understanding of 
the boy, softened and yet elevated by the 
imagination of his mother, is saved from that 
degeneracy towards which the mere under- 
standing always inclines; it is saved from 
being too cold, too matter-of-fact, too prosaic, 
and the different properties and functions of 
the mind are more harmoniously developed 
than would otherwise be practicable. Thus it 
is that by the mere play of the affections the 
finished man is ripened and completed. Thus 
it is that the most touching and the most 
sacred form of human love, the purest, the 
highest, and the hoiiest compact of which our 
nature is capable, becomes an engine for the 
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advancement of knowledge and the discovery 
of truth. In after life other relations often 
arise by which the same process is continued. 
And notwithstanding a few exceptions, we do 
undoubtedly find that the most truly eminent 
men have had not only their affections, but 
also their intellect, greatly influenced by wo- 
man. I will go even farther ; and I will ven- 
ture to say that those who have not under- 
gone that influence betray a something in- 
complete and mutilated. We detect even in 
their genius a certain frigidity of tone; and 
we look in vain for that burning fire, that 
gushing and spontaneous nature with which 
our ideas of genius are indissolubly associ- 
ated. Therefore it is that those who are 
most anxious that the boundaries of knowl- 
edge should be enlarged, ought to be most 
eager that the influence of women should be 
increased, in order that every resource of the 
human mind may be at once and quickly 
brought into play.. For you may rely upon 
it that the time is approaching when all those 
resources will be needed, and will be taxed 
even to the utmost. We shall soon have on 
our hands work far more arduous than any 
we have yet accomplished; and we shall be 
encountered by difficulties the removal of 
which will require every sort of help, and ev- 
ery variety of power. As yet we are in the in- 
fancy of our knowledge. What we have done 
is but a speck compared to what remains to 
be done. For what is there that we really 
know? Weare too apt to speak as if we 
had penetrated into the sanctuary of truth 
and raised the veil of the goddess, when in 


‘fact we are still standing, coward-like, trem- 


bling before the vestibule, and not daring 
from very fear to cross the threshold of the 
temple. The highest of our so-called laws of 
nature are as yet purely empirical. You are 
startled by that assertion, but it is literally 
true. Not one single physical discovery that 
has ever been made has been connected with 
the laws of the mind that made it; and until 
that connection is ascertained our knowledge 
has no sure basis. On the one side we have 
mind; on the other side we have matter. 
These two principles are so interwoven, they 
so act upon and perturb each other, that we 
shall never really know the laws of one un- 
less we also know the laws of both. Every- 
thing is essential; everything hangs together, 


and forms part of one single scheme, one. 


grand and complex plan, one gorgeous drama, 
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of which the universe is the theatre. They 
who discourse to you of the laws of nature as 
if those laws were binding on nature, or as if 
they formed a part of nature, deceive both 
you and themselves. The laws of nature have 
their sole seat, origin, and function in the 
human mind. They are simply the condi- 
tions under which the regularity of nature is 
recognized. They explain the external world, 
but they reside in the internal. As yet we 
know scarcely anything of the laws of mind, 
and therefore we know scarcely anything of 
the laws of nature. Let us not be led away 
by vain and high-sounding words. We talk 
of the law of gravitation, and yet we know 
not what gravitation is; we talk of the con- 
servation of force and distribution of forces, 
and we know not what forces are; we talk 
with complacent ignorance of the atomic ar- 
rangements of matter, and we neither know 
what atoms are nor what matter is; we do 
not even know if matter, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, can be said to.exist ; we have as 
yet only broken the first ground, we have but 
touched the crust and surface of things. Be- 
fore us and around us there js an immense 
and untrodden field, whose limits the eye 
vainly strives to define; so completely are 
they lost in the dim and shadowy outline of 
the future. In that field, which we and our 
posterity have yet to traverse, I firmly be- 
lieve that the imagination will effect quite as 
much as the understanding. Our poetry will 
have to reinforce our logic, and we must feel 
as much as we must argue. Let us, then, 
hope that the imaginative and emotional 
minds of one sex will continue to accelerate 
the great progress, by acting upon and im- 
proving the colder and harder minds of the 
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other sex. By this coalition, by this union 
of different faculties, different tastes, and dif- 
ferent methods, we shall go on our way with 
the greater ease. A vast and splendid career 
lies before us, which it will take many ages 
to complete. We see looming in the d'stance 
a rich and goodly harvest, into which per- 
chance some of us may yet live to thrust our 
sickle, but of which, reap what we may, the 
greatest crop of all must be reserved for our 
posterity. So far, however, from desponding, 
we ought to be sanguine. We have every 
reason to believe that when the human mind 
once steadily combines the whole of its 
powers, it will be more than a match for the 
difficulties presented by the external world, 
As we surpass our fathers, so will our children 
surpass us. We, waging against the forces 
of nature what has too often been a precari- 
ous, unsteady, and unskilled warfare, have 
never yet put forth the whole of our strength 
and have never united all our faculties against 
our common foe. We, therefore, have been 
often worsted, and have sustained many and 
grievous reverses. But even so, such is the 
elasticity of the human mind, such is the 
energy of that immortal and god-like prin- 
ciple which lives within us, that we are baffled 
without being discouraged, our very defeats 
quicken our resources, and we may hope that 
our descendants, benefiting by our failure, 
will profit by our example, and that for them 
is reserved that last and decisive stage of the 
great conflict between Man and Nature, in 
which, advancing from success to success, 
fresh trophies will be constantly won, every 
struggle will issue in a conquest and every 
battle end in a victory. 





How To avorp QuaRRets.—The late Mr. 
John Jones, being asked by a friend how he 
kept himself from being involved in quarrels, 
replied, “ By letting the angry person have all 
the quarrel to himself.” ° 





MANNERS AND CusToMs OF THE IRISH IN 
1760.—“ Dublin, April 8. We are credibly in- 
formed that our people of fashion are determined 
for the future to give all their winnings on Sun- 
days at gaming to the support of the Foundling 





Hospital, in imitation of the Roman Catholics; 
who ~~ give the money they win on that 
day to charitable uses.”— London Chronicle, 
April 17th, 1760.—Notes and Queries. 





Haprriness.—There are two things which will 
make us happy in this life, if we attend to them. 
The first is, never to vex ourselves about what | 
we can’t help; and the second, never to vex 
ourselves about what we can help. 
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From The New Monthly Magazine. 
A ROMANCE OF THE LANDES. 


M. Epmonp Asout has chosen, for the 
subject of a new novel, a part of France from 
which the book-writing swarm of travellers 
has hitherto kept aloof, through sheer des- 
pair of being able to evoke any interest from 
such dull, monotonous landes as those which 
commence in the vicinity of Bordeaux. M. 
About, however, has succeeded in producing 
a most amusing and really interesting novel 
out of apparently the most simple incidents. 
The story, in short, relates to a mere peasant 
boy and girl, and reads for all the world like 
one of those charming Black Forrest idyls 
with which Auerbach occasionally and ever 
opportunely favors us. 

It was quite by accident that our author 
made the acquaintaince of Maitre Pierre, the 
hero of his romance. Business calling him 
to Grenoble, he proceeded vid Bordeaux, in- 
stead of selecting the shorter route by Lyons. 
A delay of a week, occasioned by a miscaleu- 
lation, enabled him to meet.Maitre Pierre, 
who was to serve as his guide, philosopher, 
and friend through the landes of the 
Gironde. Still, we think he treated Bor- 


deax rather scurvily in wishing to run away 
from it so soon, if it be like the description he 


gives of it. 


“ Bordeaux is five miles long, and has 150- 
000 inhabitants; plenty of room, then, for 
few people. But the entire population does 
not breathe at its ease. If the grass be grow- 
ing in the streets and squares of the new 
town, there is some stifling felt in the old 
districts. The Jews, chapmen, brokers, and 
marine store men live in a dirty and unhealthy 
hive; and their shops form no straight line 
along the narrow and unpaved streets. You 
may still see a quantity of those paunchy, 
hunchbacked, and decrepit houses which 
form the delight of romantic archeology, and 
you need only go to Bordeaux to form an ac- 
curate idea of old Paris. In the new town, 
all is Vast, rectilinear, and monumental; the 
streets, squares, avenues, esplanades, and 
buildings rival the splendor of what we are 
taught to admire in Paris. The Grand Théa- 
tre, containing only 1200 persons, has the im- 
posing aspect of a Colosseum, and a stair- 
case which might be transferred with advan- 
tage to our Opera. The cafés are truly 
monuments, and I saw a bathing establish- 
ment which bore strong resemblance to a 
necropolis. All this grandeur dates from 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI.” 


But since these buildings were erected, 
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Bordeaux has been in a state of quasi-stagna- 
tion. She has allowed rival cities to outstrip 
her in the race for commerce, and Havre has 
quite taken her place. Still, with all such 
drawbacks, it is a very pleasant city, and the 
Bordelais excel in the fabrication of wines, 
The wine-factors do not announce their trade 
like those simple manufacturers of Cette, who 
write on their signboard, “ Manufactory of 
Madeira and Swiss Absinthe ;” still it is as- 
serted that the heavy wines of the Charente 
come to Bordeaux to receive a baptism which 
quadruples their value. They are resold with 
another brand to the owner who supplied 
them, and thus Bordeaux gains by its travels, 
But it is not solely as a commercial city that 
we should regard Bordeaux ; it is also a city 
for amusement. The managers of the thea 
tre are ruined at Rouen, and make a fortune 
at Bordeaux. It is a question of climate, 
above all of race. The population of Bor- 
deaux is one of the prettiest specimens of the 
French nation. The women possess more 
expression than freshness, but with good eyes, 
good hair, and white teeth, a woman cannot 
but look well. The men have a sharp look, 
a lively mind, and brilliancy of language. 
They like to dress themselves, show them- 
selves, and then indulge a little. They pay 
but slight attention to literature, excepting 
the dramatic branch, and the arts are matters 
of indifference when you have excepted mu- 
sic. Comedy attracts them less than the 
opera, the opera less than the ballet. The 
pleasures they prefer are not the most ele- 
vated but the most lively. All this M. About 
was enabled to discover in a single day, for, 
as he say, you have soon seen every thing in 
a country where you know no one. He was 
on the point of packing up, to seek fresh fields 
and pastures new, when he stumbled against 
a friend, who suggested the Landes as a 
pleasant place to spend a week in. The rea- 
son was expressed in the following words : 
“You do not know that you are in the 
most curious of French departments. We 
possess, to the north of the Gironde, ground 
of marvellous fertility, where millions are 
picked up in baskets. To the south, it is a 
sandy desert, where the men walk on stilts, 
where the phenomena of the mirage may be 
seen as on the Sahara; where men go out 
fishing for ducks, and where the bull and 
wild horse were recently hunted. You may 
see there moving mountains, villages buried 








beneath the sand, marshes that produce the 
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yiague, and ponds where the tempest is 
more terrible than on the open sea. Is not 
all that worth putting oneself out of the way 
for? Besides, the lande commences at the 
gates of Bordeaux, and you can traverse it in 
three or four days. Lastly, you must know 
there is no other country so much in the fash- 
ion just now. This poor land, abandoned for 
along time as an incurable patient, has found 
physicians. There is not a soul in the de- 

artment who does not. occupy himself with 
the landes. Everybody writes a pamphlet 
about them; engineers, merchants, proprie- 
tors, and, of course, the journalists, nib their 
best pen to give their —s It is acon- 
sultation in which everybody talks at once, 
and still they will soon come to an understand- 
ing. The great capitalists are attracted by 
the rumor; the most uncultivated land is 
rising in value; there is no longer a want of 
purchasers, but of sellers. You will be asked 
about the Landes in Paris, be assured, and 
just think how you would be regarded, were 
you reduced to confess your ignorance or in- 
difference.” 


These solid reasons induced M. About to 
devote a week to the Landes, and all he 
wanted was a companion. But his friend 
reassured him; he would be scarcely fif- 
teen miles from Bordeaux ere he would 
be joined by Maitre Pierre, the wonder of 
the Landes. He could do every thing, and 
knew every thing, save reading and writing. 
Till he attained the age of twenty, the lande 
was the object of his adoration, and draining 
a horror to him, but since then a change had 
taken place in his views. He had now be- 
come an enthusiast ; he rushed about on his 
stilts, knocking at every door, advising the 
laborious, scolding the idlers, lending his 
arms to one, his experience to others, and, 
above all, watching the arrival of visitors, 
whom he could take by the collar and convert 
to his system. In short, so excellent was his 
plan, and so certain of eventual success, that 
M. About’s friend predicted that he would in- 
evitably make a large fortune; in which case, 
he would probably buy pocket-handkerchiefs 
and other vanities, of which he had not yet 
comprehended the use. Perhaps, too, he 
would then marry Marinette; but who that 
young lady was demands a separate para- 
graph. 

“ Marinette (replies our author’s friend) is a 
pretty girl, and agreat problem. She makes 
the hearts of two departments palpitate, and 
it only depended on herself to marry a gen- 
tleman; but she remains faithful to Maitre 
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Pierre. He saved her life; while she has 
converted him to civilization, as Queen Clo- 
thilda did the sanguinary Clovis. Still, she 
is neither his sister, nor his daughter, nor his 
wife, nor his mistress—she is his shadow, if 
ou please. Their stilts are of the same 
ength, and they always move at the same 
pace: that is to say, they can keep up with a 
trotting-horse. For nearly twelve years they 
have lived together night and day without a 
single word of scandal, When the red cap is 
seen to pass you may be sure the yellow fou- 
lard is not far off. You can never meet them 
separate.” 


After a lengthened search, reminding M. 
About of the celebrated chasse au chastre, 
that gentleman went to bed in the firm per- 
suasion that Maitre Pierre was a mockery, 
delusion, and a snare. The next morning, 
however, removed those notions, for the 
“ King of the Landes,” as he termed himself, 
appeared in his bedroom. Before long, our 
author started on his tour of inspection, ac- 
companied by Marinette, who fully realized 
the accounts of her beauty he had heard. 
On the road, Maitre Pierre gives him a first 
practical lesson:in the constitution of the 
Landes, the primeval curse of which appears 
to be a layer of sand adhered together by 
some vegetable compost, and impenetrable 


by water. It is generically known by the 
name of alios, and is found at a depth of 


about two feet from the surface. This unfor- 
tunate stratum is the cause of all the misery 
existing on the Landes; for a district thus 
paved is like a flower-pot in which no hole 
has been made. The water accumulates upon 
it, and as it rains here for half the year, the 
roots take a prolongated foot-bath which kills 
thent. The earth is saturated with water 
during the whole of the winter; and as the 
surface is flat, or nearly so, the Landes be- 
come an impracticable marsh until the return 
of fine weather. When the summer comes, 
the mass of water in evaporation poisons the 
country. Hence, every degree of fever is 
known in the Landes, excepting the yellow. 
With this explanation, M. About was per- 
mitted to begin his voyage of discovery. 
Once on board the vessel which Pierre had 
christened L’ Avenir, and in which Marinette ° 
managed the rudder like an old salt, our au- 
thor had time to inquire into the personal 
history of his new friend. He found that 
Pierre had been deposited when an infant at 
the door of the doctor of the commune of 
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Bulos. When five years of age, the doctor 
took him to his ostensible father, with whom 
he was left to be educated as a shepherd. 
Before long, the lad had become a practised 
poacher, so far as wiring was concerned, and 
the father had no hesitation in regaling him- 
relf on the hares and partridges his son 
brought home, for, poor fellow, his sergeant’s 
pension did not go far to keep the pot boiling. 
During the sergeant’s lifetime he treated his 
son as a shepherd, and not as a son, paying 
him wages regularly. These Pierre had 
saved up for the purpose of buying a gun, 
when, fortunately for his money, his father 
died opportunely, leaving him a magnificent 
double-barrel and a few acres of land and 
marsh, producing some twenty crowns a 
year. From this time Pierre determined to 
live on the proceeds of the chase. And here 
the narrative was broken off by their arrival 
at their quarters, where breakfast was await- 
ing them, and Marinette, in telling her sim- 
ple history, made our author acquainted with 
another scourge of the Landes. 


“The year had been hard for our poor 
people, especially for those of Bulos. Our 
village at that period was the most unhealthy 
in the neighborhood ; it was called Le Porge 
du Porge; and you must understand that 
porge signifies cemetery in our patois. It 
was hard living on the ground, so folk soon 
went to sleep under it. The girls began to 
lose their teeth at fifteen years of age. All 
these wretched people died away, like trees 
that have their roots in the water. At that 
time my father was a shepherd; he gained 
one hundred and twenty francs a year, and 
ten hectolitres of mixed flour. Mamma used 
to attend to the cooking; and it was soon 
over, I can assure you. I was then about six 
years old, but so small and thin that I was of 
no use. The pellagre attacked us all three 
at the same moment. Monsieur, perhaps, 
does not know what the pellagre is? In that 
case he is as wise as the doctors. It is a dis- 
ease which comes no one knows whence, but 
when it goes away no one will inquire after it 
again. In the mean while, it is assumed that 
there are three thousand pellagreux in the 
Landes. Some say it’s the air; others, the 
water; others again, the food. Some accuse 
the millet, the bran, and the Indian corn: 
some even blame the sardines and the salted 
eels. At any rate, it isa disease which does 
not attack the rich. It begins in the stom- 
ach, but immediately reaches the surface, like 
an ill weed that grows apace anywhere. It 
soon gets the better of a pretty girl, and 
changes her to such purpose that her lovers 
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run away at the sightofher. The skin turns 
black and swells fearfully. When the hair is 
attacked it is quite a different matter. You 
see that mine is not so bad at present; well, 
at that time you would not have touched it, 
My mother pined away so rapidly that you 
could have seen the flame of a candle through 
her body. The doctor at Porge ordered good 
wine and meat, but he could not give them to 
her, and my mother went out like a poor 
lamp without oil. My father put me to a 
neighbor’s and continued to go out to work, 
although so ill and fatigued. His nerves 
were so weakened, that at times he walked 
backwards instead of forwards. I felt that 
his courage was dead, and when he sat down 
on a bench, with his head between his hands, 
I could see something dark in his eyes. But 
I knew not what to say to console him, and: 
wept uselessly on his knees. At last he des- 

aired more than a man is allowed to do. 

he excess of misfortune decided him on 
leaving me alone in the world, and he antici- 
pated his hour, which, however, was not far 
off. I awoke before his poor body, as if out 
of a bad dream, and asked myself for a sec- 
ond what that phantom was hanging from the 
roof-tree. The neighbors ran in at my cries, 
I was borne from the house and was very ill. 
The first man I saw on reopening my eyes, 
was Pierre.” 

From that period Pierre never quitted the 
orphan child, and brought her to follow him 
to the chase. Still, other ideas were now 
floating about his brain: he had been a bene- 
factor to the Landes by destroying the wild 
bulls and wolves, and capturing the wild 
horses, and he now longed to attack a more 
insidious foe, the pellagre. For this purpose, 
packing up a ham or two, Pierre set off for 
Bordeaux, to try and gain some information 
there as to the best way of defeating the foe, 
and making his country healthier. He learned 
that the only plan was a very ancient one—as 
old as Virgil, in’ fact—and consisted in drain- 
ing the country and cultivating the soil. 
Pierre went back, determined to carry out 
this plan, and began by clearing his own little 
estate, and covering it with trees. At first 
he was heartily laughed at by his fellow 
peasants, for his trees would not grow. In 
vain did he go about searching for informa- 
tion; the only feasible method consisted in 
removing the earth from one half of the soil, 
and laying it on the other, so as to afford 
sufficient depth for the roots to strike; but 
this was too expensive. ‘Tile-draining, again, 
was tried by a speculator, but that failed, 
from the simple fact that it cost ten pounds 
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to drain a hectare, and its value for productive 
purposes was not more than two. At length, 
Pierre hit upon a plan which proved admira- 
bly secure and simple withai. He dug a 
deep trench round each hectare of his young 
forest, and the water, permeating through 
the sandy soil, was, by a natural process, 
carried off to the nearest pond. 

“Tt cost me a lump of money (Maitre 
Pierre continued). Five leagues of small 
trenches, at a sou the metre, make just upon 
1000 fr. ; next, a collecting-ditch, a quarter 
of a league long, and which I could not get 
dug under three sous a metre, this is another 
matter of 150 fr.; besides my nonsensical 
idea of having the weeds pulled up, as if they 
would not grow in spite of me. Main ditch, 
branch drains, and weeding mounted to 1500 
fr, or nearly so. I had spent not much less 
for clearing the soil, for seed, and nurslings ; 
so that each hectare you now see before you 
devoured its 60 fr. But, do not alarm your- 
self; I have already got back my money, and 
the land has paid capital interest. I began 
with 10,000 trees to the hectare ; I have now 
hardly 2000. The rest have been converted 
into fagots and charcoal. I shall continue 
clearing every year, till I leave 1000 trees on 
each hectare. When they have grown too 
large, I shall leave 500, and work them at 
my leisure, while the seed sown by the wind 
will cause a new forest to spring up around 
them.” 

After leaving Pierre’s plantations, the party 
proceeded to Bulos, witnessing as they went 
fresh instances of the royal energy; a road in 
decent condition, two Artesian wells, a new 
church, all owed their origin to his exertions. 
The way he had effected it was simple enough. 
He had led the pig-headed peasants, by sug- 
gesting their own interests were at stake, to 
sell a portion of the village land, and apply 
the receipts to the sanitary welfare of the pop- 
ulation. But all this M. About learned from 
the mayor of Bulos, who, like many other 
great men, assumed all the credit of his sub- 
ordinate’s zeal and energy. But, on arriving 
at Bulos, a sad surprise was awaiting Maitre 
Pierre. A young gentleman from Bordeaux 
had come to court Marinette, after the fashion 
of the Landes, and the poor fellow ran away 
in hot haste, leaving our author to the tender 
mercies of the mayor, who sang his own 
praises, with a fine eye to their eventual ap- 
pearance in print. 

In the mayor’s eyes, Maitre Pierre had one 
great fault: he was Utopian, and wished to 
subject the whole of the Landes to the same 
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treatment as his native village. Now this 
was really too bad. Why should they, who 
had found out the way to riches, share their 
source of wealth with strangers? Every man 
for himself, and God for us all! Such, in the 
mayor’s opinion, should be the motto of the 
dwellers on the landes. But we need not 
delay longer with the mayor, except to show 
the way in which he, in his own showing, 
brought his village to such an unparalleled 
state of prosperity. 


“ Of course you are aware (for journalists 
know every thing) that in our country the 
poorest village is a large landowner. In 
1847, the seventy Landois communes of the 
Gironde possessed a patrimony of 150,000 
hectares, and Bulos, for its share, had 2000. 
This communal estate belonged to every body 
and yet to nobody. Each could enjoy the 
use of it, but no one had the right to dispose 
of it. We sent our flocks to pasture there 
without paying any thing, and it was a great 
comfort for the rich who were sheepholders. 
Maitre Pierre said to me, one fine morning, 
‘The commune requires money : let us sell the 
communal. The price of land is rising, and 
our 2000 hectares are worth nearly 200,000 
fr. Put in the advertisement that the pur- 
chaser will be bound to clear and drain it im- 
mediately. The money will pay for our 
roads, canals, mairie, school, ok church: we 
shall have all we require, and a good deal of 
money left. The works will occupy the villa- 

ers, and bring plenty of crowns into Bulos.’ 
That was what he proposed to me. I, who 
had been accustomed to official life, said 
neither yes nor no, but promised to think over 
what he had mentioned to me. This is what 
is meant by considering a question. As 
nearly all my sheep had died of the rot, and 
T had sold the rest, I saw no serious inconve- 
nience in disposing of the communal. I 
went, consequently, to Bordeaux to submit to 
the Prefect the idea that had occurred to me, 
and demand his approval. M. le Préfet, who 
has always maintained the same feeling of 
kindness towards me, though he has beets 
charged several times since 1847, completely 
approved my proposition. He told me that 
the defective administration of communal 
lands and free pasturage were the vestiges of 
ancient barbarism; that the only method to. 
save the population of the Landes would be 
by converting the communal estate into ara- | 
ble land. In short, he promised to authorize 
the sale so soon as the municipal council had 
voted it. But here was a hitch. My adjunct 
and my three councillors held between them 
nearly all the sheep in the village, and they 
gained great profit from the communal. Our 
two thousand hectares supplied grass for four: 
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individuals, and the pellagre for all the rest. 
It is still the same in the adjacent villages. 
If they were to sell the lande for purposes of 
cultivation, the whole country would gain in 
health, but several municipal councillors 
would lose in pocket; and for that reason the 
sale is so difficult. All the reasonable per- 
sons voted with me, but the municipal council 
against me. It was the 26th of February, 
1848. 


Very shortly after the gentlemen in Paris 
let the mayor know that they had changed 
their form. of government, and the mayor, 
like all right-minded officials, hastened to 
prove his fidelity to the new state of things. 
But that troublesome Maitre Pierre spoiled 
every thing. He opened a club, and then, 
instead of discussing the rights of labor, the 
whole question turned on drainage, and the 
sale of the village land. The contagion spread 
far and wide: the proprietors of sheep sent 
their shepherds to throw the innovators out 
of window; but Maitre Pierre gained them 
over by telling them it was better to earn two 
francs a day at drainage than go walking 
about on their stilts for forty crowns a year. 
The mayor immediately appointed Pierre to 
the municipal council, with three others who 
had not a sheep between them, and the sale 
was proceeded with. The result of three 
years’ labor showed that, after selling 400 
hectares, 1600 were left for pasturage, which, 
in consequence of draining, produced suffi- 
cient grass for four thousand sheep, and the 
village attained an unexampled degree of 
prosperity, as the purchasers were obliged to 
employ the villagers in carrying out the con- 
tract. 

All this while we have neglected poor 
Marinette, who is waiting with a beating 
heart the arrival of her new suitor. She was 
in an unfortunate position: she dearly loved 
Pierre, and had made up her mind to marry 
no one else, but he, although apparently re- 
turning her affection, would allow no thougths 
of connubial felicity to interfere with what he 
conceived his duty. For the present, the 
landes were his mistress ; by-and-by, perhaps, 
when he had made a few thousands a year, 
he might think of retiring and of marrying. 
But, till then, Marinette must wait—but would 
she? His doubts on this subject had sent 
him off at such reckless speed on hearing that 
the young gentleman from Bordeaux had ar- 
rived. In tae mean while the supper was 
being prepared, and was a true Gamacho’s 
feast. 
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“Now-a-days marriages are performed 
much the same at Bulos as at Paris, but ten 
years back it was a very different sort of cere- 
mony. This is the way in which the hand 
of a daughter was demanded from her parents, 
The gallant, dressed in his newest sheepskin, 
went in search of two comrades. He en- 
trusted to each of them a jar of wine, and the 
three presented themselves, arm-in-arm, at 
supper-time, at the house of the young lady. 
They placed the wine on the table, and then 
covers were added for them, as one attention 
deserves another. The supper lasted till day- 
break, by emptying the jugs at slow draughts, 
and talking about all sorts of things save 
marriage. At the first dawn of day the young 
girl rose from the table, and went to fetch the 
dessert from the huge pine-wood press. Then 
every body opened his eyes, and the hearts 
beat fiercely. If the girl brought a plate of 
nuts the gallant knew what it indicated; he 
was dismissed with all necessary forms, and 
could only raise the siege with his two com- 
panions and the two empty jars. If she 
served cheese, almonds, raisins—and all these 
might be in the press—with the exception of 
nuts, the marriage was not long deferred. 
In this fashion the hand of a girl was asked, 
granted, or refused without any embarrass- 
ment of words, The jars of wine undertook 
the office of interlocutor: a plate of nuts gave 
the reply.” 

M. Tomery, son of a Bordelais wine mer- 
chant, was rich enough to carry out his fan- 
tasy, and determined on courting Marinette 
after the primitive fashion. He had a strong 
party in his favor, and bets were offered, with 
no takers, that Marinette could not resist the 
combined influences of his person and his 
purse. All the village celebrities were invited 
to the festival, which was provided at the ex- 
pense of the proposed bridegroom, and our 
author was also requested to be present at 
the ceremony. Before the arrival of the 
bridegroom, the municipal councillors con- 
sidered it their duty to impress on Marinette 
the advisability of acceptance. With M. 
Tomery’s money at her back she might be- 
come the benefactress of her native town. 
She would be enabled to establish a model 
farm, distribute gratuitously agricultural im- 
plements to her old friends, English cattle, 
and artificial manure! In common justice 
Marinette could not refuse such advantages 
for the kind friends of her infancy, and it 
would be the height of ingratitude to do less 
for the country to which she owed everything. 
But the exhortation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the bridegroom. 
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«The following dialogue took place through 
the unopened door between the mayor and 
M. Tomery. They both spoke in patois: 

“ «Who knocks so late?’ 

*¢ An honest lad who is unmarried.’ 

“¢ Pass along your road: we have daugh- 
ters.’ 

“¢T do not come to frighten them, but to 
drink a glass of wine with you.’ 

“¢We are poor folk, and we only drink 
vinegar and water.’ 

“*T stopped at the public-house with my 
two comrades and had two jars filled. Here 
they are.’ 

“« Enter, then, and may God be your 
aid !*” 

The door opened, and the three town gen- 
tlemen came stumbling in awkwardly on their 
stilts. They picked up at the door two enor- 
mous baskets of Bordeaux, which by a con- 
stitutional fiction, represented two jars of 
common wine. M. Tomery and his friends 
descended from their stilts with some diffi- 
culty, and shook themselves to keep up the 
illusion, although they had been sheltered 
by umbrellas. The young suitor was a good- 
looking fellow of thirty, with the face of a 
provincial rake, whe scandalizes the town by 
going to bed at midnight. After bowing to 
Marinette, but not saying a word to her, the 
company took their seats at the supper-table, 
which was plentifully covered. The dishes 
were served up without any pretence to regu- 
larity—the fish, with salad and the ragouts, 
after the joints; but, at any rate, one of the 
municipal council nearly ate himself to death. 
The only annoying incident was that the 
mayoress had boiled a pound of green coffee 
along with a hash of stewed goose. 

So soon as the hungry guests had taken 
the edge off their appetites, they began to 
drink, though slowly, for they had a long 
night before them. In the mean while, Maitre 
Pierre had made his appearance, and had to 
endure the witticisms of the gentlemen from 
town and of the villagers. He took them all 
good-humoredly enough. An ill-concealed 
rivalry between M. Tomery and Pierre was 
plain to see, and at length broke out in the 
insidious question as to how the forest of 
Maleyre had been burned. Maitre Pierre 
and Marinette turned red, but the king very 
soon regained his equanimity, and proudly 
confessed the share he had in the transaction. 


“At that period the law was very sickly, 
and we were dreadfully ignorant. It was in 





1848; I was nine years younger than I am 
now; during the days of June, an individual, 
taking advantage of the disturbances going 
on in the towns, managed to get hold of the 
communal forest of Maleyre, in the Grandes 
Landes. I do not know how the sale was 
effected, but he became possessed of a magni- 
ficent wood at the price of 50 fr. the hectare. 
Fifty francs for a full-grown wood, when the 
plain ground was worth 100 fr.? The news 
spread within three days through the two de- 
partments; it was just at the period when 
we were preaching in every direction the sale 
of the communals. I felt that two sales at 
that price would turn all honest people 
against me, ruin my project, and bring mat- 
ters into the old bad system again. I thought 
about taking diligence to Paris, but I had no 
time to spare; and, besides, the government 
had something else to attend to. I went, 
however, to eng and ran my head 
against the prefect’s door. I had only been 
to town once or twice, and knew butlittle about 
its customs. I told the porter I had come ex- 
press from Bulos to explain a trifling matter 
to the prefect, and I was told the first time 
that the prefect did not receive anybody; the 
second, that he had gone out. As he goes 
out, and does not receive, I thought to my 

self it will be best for him to come to me. IL 
told the porter then that I should expect the 
prefect all the next day at my inn; you can 
see by that how young I'was. The porter 
advised me to write and ask an audience. I 
replied that, before writing, it was necessary 
to learn how, and that I had not the time to 
spare. I returned three or four times, and 
the porter always sang to the same tune; 
which noticing, I said to him, ‘Good-by! I 
am going home to burn the forest of Maleyre, 
and you will be to blame for it.’ I came 
through here, and told everybody my design. 
My guardian tried to restrain me, saying that 
incendiarism is strictly prohibited by the law. 
‘ All the worse,’ I replied, ‘ for justice must be 
done; and I am sure that if the judges were 
to know the truth about the sale, they would 
be first to fire the wood.’ The garde de 
champs observed that, some day or other, 
matters would come straight again, and the 
court would not refuse to investigate the mat- 
ter; but, at any rate, we ought not to take 
justice in our own hands. But it would have 
been necessary to put me in irons; that was 
the only argument I could have understood. 
I set out on my stilts, and shouted to all the’ 
folk I met on the road, ‘ The wood of Maleyre 
has been sold at 50 fr. the hectare; it is a 
robbery, and I am going to fire it.’ Some 
said, ‘You are right;’ others, ‘You are 
wrong ;’ while several gave me matches. At 
Maleyre, I borrowed a drum, and collected 
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all the inhabitants on the fair-ground; you 
see I did not think I was committing a bad 
action. A good many people knew already 
what had brought me there. The purchaser 
had escaped to Dox, and the mayor was hid- 
ing, so they said, in a barrel. I let the men 
and beasts know that the forest would be a 
bad raps 5 ater the next day. The poor 
people of Maleyre did not dare to say yes or 
no. They knew they had been robbed, but 
they were afraid of punishment. When I 
saw that I could not count on any assistance, 
I told them proudly I could do without them. 
I spent three days in piling up dry wood at 
certain distances, and on the ada I began 
to fire it, staying at my task till my hair was 
singed off my head. It is a crime, I am 
aware, but I committed it through ignorance 
and by violence, and not through interest or 
malice. The judges might have troubled 
me, but they took pityon my youth. Besides, 
they do not send to the aallons the provi- 
dence of the country.” 

After a lengthened conversation, in which 
Maitre Pierre exposes his views relative to 
the Landes, and shows the greedy peasants 
how they can make millions by reclaiming 
the marshes, day dawns, and Marinette sud- 
denly removed the cover from a large dish in 
the centre of the table. It was full of nuts, 
and M. Tomery was rejected. But the peas- 


ants did not blame her; on the contrary, the 
Bordeaux merchant’s fortune seemed to them 
a trifle compared with what Pierre now 
offered them, and they must not offend their 


good genius. But our author’s stay in the 
Landes and our own space are both limited, 
and we must hurry to the catastrophe, regret- 
ting we could not say anything about the 
death of the white horse (a charming epi- 
sode), or the narrow escape from drowning. 
M. About set out on his homeward journey, 
accompanied by Pierre and Marinette, on the 
way holding pleasar* converse with his 
majesty. Our author promises Maitre Pierre 
to write a book about him, and do all in his 
power to obtain him governmental support 
in the grand object he has ever before him, 
but only on one condition, that Maitre Pierre 
will supply him with a dénowement, as every 
well-regulated work must terminate with a 
marriage or a death: 
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“* Well, then, if that will suit you, I will 
state that Marinette is dead. You say that 
you are not able to marry yet, so I must take 
the other alternative.’ 

“* Oh! nonsense ! but don’t say such things, 
they are unlucky.’ 

“*T will tell the Parisians that your phil- 
anthropy is occupied with all the world, ex- 
cepting the poor girl who only lives for you; 
that you have foolishly missed 5 ag, 
that you have violated the most holy of 
duties, that of loving those who love us; that 
you have enriched your guardian and killed 
your mistress. I will tell them that the 

oor abandoned girl, after wishing to be 
Seotmall with you, through her great love for 
an ungrateful man, died of grief, consump- 
tion and starvation, at your side, and that she 
was buried at La Canau on the day you were 
carried about in triumph.’ 

“*No! my friend!’ he replied, in a chok- 
ing voice. ‘ Tell them I did not wish to marry 
before the end of my labors, that I might 
then belong to her entirely, and only live for 
her; but that you have opened my eyes, and 
I accepted happiness when offered me.’ 

«¢ At last!’ she cried. 

“T tore the whip from the coachman’s 
hands, and set off at a gallop without takin 
leave of my friends. When I turned to loo 
back, I saw Marinette resting in Maitre 
Pierre’s arms.” 


Such is a slight sketch of the charming 
fable in which M. About has sought to attract 
the attention of his readers to a portion of 
his fatherland which has hitherto been sadly 
neglected. Of course, we have it not in our 
power to prove the truth of the statistics 
into which he goes with such zeal to show the 
value of the Landes as a speculation, but if 
only the fifth part of what he asserts so con- 
fidently be true, why, the Landes will not 
long suffer from neglect in these days of 
Crédits Mobiliers. However this may be, 
whether the experiments made by Maitre 
Pierre only exist in the author’s brain, or that 
they possess a substratum of truth (ourselves 
being inclined to the latter opinion), this does 
not detract from the merit of “ Maitre 
Pierre ” as one of the superlative novels of 
that charming series with which Messrs. 
Hachette supply the French reading public. 
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SONG OF A PUFF. 


Marra JOLLY, 
Forgive my folly, 
Thou pretty Polly, 

Of Wortham, Diss. 
With deepest feeling, 
The puff patie 
Thine ills revealing, 

I daily kiss. 
Dyspepsia seized thee, 
And asthma teased thee, 
And nothing eased thee, 

Or did thee good. 
From pills repeating, 
Till A help mesa, 
Thou took’st to eating 

That wondrous food. 


Alleviation 

Of irritation 

In respiration 
Thou couldst not find, 

Until that diet, 

When thou didst try it, 

Thy cough did quiet, 
And eased thy wind. 

Spasmodic action, 

With tumefaction, 

And strong contraction, 
Thou didst endure. 


Forever grieving, 

With constant heaving, 

Past all believing, 
Thought past all cure. 


Thy nerves distressed thee, 
And qualms possessed thee, 
And pangs oppressed thee, 
or fifty years. 
They nigh had floored thee ; 
That grub restored thee, 
Did health afford thee, 
And dry thy tears. 
Maria Jolly, 
My melancholy, 
And tender folly, 
Will it remove ? 
Spare thy derision ; 
Will that provision, 
That food Elysian, 
Allay my love? 

[Punch is perhaps paid for this puff, though he 
does not mention the name of the article. It is an 
ingenious device, borrowed from the procession of 
busts in which one was omitted.—Living Age.] 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE BLAR- 
NEY STONE. 


“Te Groves of Blarney, they are so charm- 
in i 
Sure the place and the po’me we all of us 
knows : 
But more iligant posies and shuparior roses, 
Henceforward will bloom in the sweet Rock- 
close. 
Since the hope of the nation for recreation 
To it condiscinded to repair, 
The daffydowndillies, likewise the lilies, 
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Houlds their heads a dale higher in the open 
air. 


If Lady Jeffreys still graced the nation, 
*T would rise her dandther, to think this royal 
flower 
Shouldn’t be attinded wid more considtheration, 
Of his lofty station, climbin’ up the tower. 
Sure ’twas a blundther, that might confound her, 
That a Queen’s son should wandther like a 
private gent, 
And visit Killarney and the Groves of Blarney, 
Wid Gibbs, that larned him his rudiment. 


And Captain de Ros, too, it’s well he was close 


to 
The Royal Offspring his legs to secure, 
While Biddy Casey, that keeps the kays, she 
Was takin’ it aisy on the second flure. 
Little she was dthramin, how the Prince was 
schamin, 
To be let hang craning down over the wall, 
For a kiss 0’ the stone there, which it’s well 
known there, 
Makes a man a deludther, for good and all. 


But though his Highness, with all his slyness, 
Wasn’t let to jine his lips to that stone, 

Sure in Cork or Dublin, without much throublin, 
He’ll find its ennoblin’ effects well shown. 

It’s they than can carney and tip the blarney, 
In every bar’ny from Cloyne to Cork, 

And lick his shoes, Sir, wid salaams and kotoos, 


Sir, 
Like any Sepoy, or Chinese Turk. 


To rank and quol’ty, let alone to Roy’lty, 
Sure it’s Erin’s loy’Ity that knows what’s due: 
Your Saxon snobs, Sir, may hide their nobs, Sir, 
It’s = Irish mob, Sir, bates them black and 
ue, 
Their own kings onc’t, Sir, Connaught and 
Munster, 
Likewise Ulsther and Leinsther, they did en- 


Joy; 
And till ejected, it’s they wor respected, 
From Brian Boru to the prisint Viceroy. 
If he thinks he’s goin, Sir, quite unbeknown, 


ir, 
Lave Ireland alone, Sir, to spoil that game. 
Not a Kingston carman, or a Lea-road barman, 
To Lord Bandon in armine, but would think 
it shame. 
Let him walk or ride, oh, on every side, oh, 
Like Venus or Dido, he would shine out; 
Spite of Gibbs’s dthryness, and De Ros’s shy- 


ness, 
“Long live his Highness ” 
shout. 
When a town he’d arrive at, I’d not lave him 
private, 
His cyar I’d drive at—the Royal Boy— 
With shouts obstropolous, from Cork’s metrop- 
olis 
To the Giant’s Causeway, sure I’d wish him 


it’s meself ’ud 


joy. 
Oh, wnt a herald, or S. Fitzgerald, 
Or Sir Bernard Burke, the Ulsther King-at- 
Arms, 
He'd be hard of hearin’ e’er he left Green Erin, 
What wid shouts and cheerin’ and big guns’ 


alarms. —Punch. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MY WINTER-GARDEN. 
BY A MINUTE PHILOSOPHER, 

So, my friend; you ask me to tell you how 
I contrive to support this monotonous country 
life ; how, fond as 1 am of excitement, adven- 
ture, society, scenery, art, literature, I go 
cheerfully through the daily routine of a com- 
monplace country profession, never requiring 
a six weeks’ holiday; not caring to see the 
Continent, hardly even to spend a day in 
London; having never yet actually got to 
Paris. 

You wonder why I do not grow dull as 
those around me, whose talk is of bullocks— 
as indeed mine is often enough; why I am 
not by this time “ all over blue mould ;” why 
I have not been tempted to bury myself in 
my study, and live a life of dreams among 
old books. 

I will tell you. I am a minute philoso- 
pher. I am possibly, after all, a man of 
small mind, content with small pleasures. 
So much the better for me. Meanwhile, I 
can understand your surprise, though you 
cannot understand my content. You have 
playec a greater game than mine; have lived 
a life, perhaps, more fit for an Englishman; 
certainly more in accordance with the taste 
of our common fathers, the Vikings, and 
their patron Odin “the goer,” father of all 
them that go ahead. You have gone ahead, 
and over many lands; and I reverence you 
for it, though I envy you not. You have 
commanded a regiment—indeed an army, 
and “drank delight of battle with your 
peers ;” you have ruled provinces, and done 
justice and judgment, like a noble English- 
man as you are, old friend, among thousands 
who never knew before what justice and 
judgment were. You have tasted (and you 
have deserved to taste) the joy of old David’s 
psalm, when he has hunted down the last of 
the robber lords of Palestine. You have 
seen “a people whom you have not known, 
serve you. As soon as they heard of you, 
they obeyed you; but the strange children 
dissembled with you;” yet before you, too, 
“the strange children failed, and trembled in 
their hill-forts.” 

Noble work that was to do, and nobly you 
have done it; and I do not wonder that to a 
man who has been set to such a task, and 
given power to carry it through, all smaller 
work must seem paltry; that such a man’s 
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very amusements, in tnat grand Indian land, 
and that free adventurous Indian life, excit- 
ing the imagination, calling out all tne self- 
help and daring of a man, should have been 
on a par with your work ; that when you go a 
sporting, your ask for no meaner preserve 
than the primeval forest, no lower park- 
wall, than the snow-peaks of the Himalaya. 

Yes; you have been a “ burra Shikarree” 
as well as a burra Sahib. You have played 
the great game in your work, and killed the 
great game in your play. How many tons 
of mighty monsters have you done to death, 
since we two were schoolboys together, five- 
and-twenty years ago? How many starving 
villages have you fed with the flesh of ele- . 
phant or buffalo? How many have you de- 
livered from man-eating tigers, or wary old 
alligators, their craws full of poor girls’ ban- 
gles? Have you not been charged by rhi- 
noceroses, all but ript up by boars? Have 
you not seen face to face Ovis Ammon him- 
self, the giant mountain sheep—primeval 
ancestor, perhaps, of all the flocks on earth? 
Your memories must be like those of The- 
seus and Hercules, full of slain monsters. 
Your brains must be one fossiliferous deposit 
in which buffalo and samber, hog and tiger, 
rhinoceros and elephant, lie heaped toge- 
ther, as the old ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs 
are heaped in the lias rocks at Lyme. And 
therefore I like to think of you. I try to 
picture your feelings to myself. I spell over 
with my boy Mayne Reid’s delightful books, 
or the Old Forest Ranger, or Williams’s old 
Tiger Book, with Howitt’s plates, and try to 
realize the glory of a burra Shikarree ; and 
as I read and imagine, feel with Sir Hugh 
Evans, “a great disposition to cry.” 

For there were times, full many a year 
ago, when my brains were full of bison and 
grizzly bear, mustang and big-horn, Blackfoot 
and Pawnee, and hopes of wild adventure in 
the Far West, which I shall never see; for 
ere I was three-and-twenty I discovered, 
plainly enough, that my lot was to stay at 
home and earn my bread in a very quiet 
way; that England was to be henceforth my 
prison or my palace, as I should choose to 
make it; and I have made it, by Heaven's 
help, the latter. 

I will confess to you, though, that in those 
first heats of youth, this little England—or 
rather, this little patch of moor in which I 
have struck roots as firm as the wild fir-trees 
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do---looked at moments rather like a prison 
than a palace; that my foolish young heart 
would sigh, “Oh! that I had wings ”—not 
as a dove, to fly home to its nest and croodle 
there—but as an eagle, to swoop away over 
land and sea, in a rampant and self-glorify- 
ing fashion, on which I now look back as 
altogether unwholesome and undesirable. 
But the thirst for adventure and excitement 
was strong in me, as perhaps it ought to be 
in all at twenty-five. Others went out to see 
the glorious new worlds of the West, the 
glorious old worlds of the East—why should 
not I? Others rambled over Alps and Apen- 
nines, Italian picture-galleries and palaces, 
filling their minds with fair memories—why 
should not I? Others discovered new won- 
ders in botany and zodlogy—why should not 
I? Others, too, like you, fulfilled to the ut- 
most that strange lust after the burra shikar, 
which even now makes my pulse throb as 
often as I see the stags’ heads in our friend 
A——’s hall: why should not I? It is not 
learnt in a day, the golden lesson of the Old 
Collect, to “love the thing which is com- 
manded, and desire-that which is promised.” 
Not in a day; but in fifteen years one can 
spell out a little of its worth; and when one 
finds one’s self on the wrong side of eight- 
and-thirty, and the first grey hairs begin to 
show on the temples, and one can no longer 
jump as high as one’s third button—scarcely, 
alas! to any button at all; and what with 
innumerable sprains, bruises, soakings and 
chillings, one’s lower limbs feel in a cold thaw 
much like an old post-horse’s, why, one makes 
a virtue of necessity; and if one still lusts 
after sights, takes the nearest, and looks for 
wonders, not in the Himalayas or Lake 
Ngami, but in the turf on the lawn and the 
brook in the park; and with good Alphonse 
Karr enjoys the macro-microcosm in one 
Tour autour de mon jardin. 

For there it is, friend, the whole infinite 
miracle of nature in every tuft of grass, if we 
have only eyes to see it, and can disabuse our 
minds of that tyrannous phantom of size. 
Only recollect that great and small are but 
relative terms ; that in truth nothing is great 
or small, save in proportion to the quantity 
of creative thought which has been exercised 
in making it! that the fly who basks upon 
one of the trilithons of Stonehenge, is in 
truth infinitely greater than all Stonehenge 
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together, though he may measure the tenth 
of an inch, and the stone on which he sits 
five and twenty feet. You differ from me ? 
Be it so. Even if you prove me wrong I 
will believe myself in the right; I cannot 
afford to do otherwise. If you rob me of my 
faith in “ minute philosophy,” you rob me of 
a continual source of content, surprise, de- 
light. 

So go your way and I mine, each working 
with all his might, and playing with all his 
might, in his own place and way. Remem- 
ber only that though I never can come round 
to your sphere, you must some day come 
round to me in the day when wounds, or 
weariness, or merely, as I hope, a healthy old 
age, will shut you out for once and for all, 
from burra shikar, whether human or quad- 
ruped. For you surely will not take to poli~ 
tics in your old age? I shall not surely live 
to see you (as I saw many a fine fellow— 
woe’s me !—last year) soliciting the votes, not 
of the people, but of the snobocracy, on the 
ground of your having neither policy, nor 
principles, nor even opinions, upon any mat- 
ter in heaven or earth?—Then in that day 
will you be forced, my friend, to do what [ 
have done this many a year; to refrain your 
soul and keep it low. You will see more and 
more the depth of human ignorance, the 
vanity of human endeavors. You will feel 
more and more that the world is going God’s 
way, and not yours, or mine, or any man’s; 
and that if you have been allowed to do 
good work on earth, that work is probably 
as different from what you fancy it as the tree 
is from the seed whence it springs. You will 
grow content, therefore, not to see the real 
fruit of your labors; because if you saw it 
you would probably be frightened at it, and 
what is very good in the eyes of God would. 
not be very good in yours; and content, also 
to receive your discharge, and work and fight 
no more, sure that God is working and fight- 
ing whether you are in hospital or in the 
field. And with this growing sense of the 
pettiness of human struggles will grow on 
you a respect for simple labors, a thankful- 
ness for simple pleasures, a sympathy with 
simple people, and possibly, my trusty friend, 
with me and my little tours about that moor- 
land which I call my winter-garden, and 
which is to me as full of glory and of instruc- 
tion as the Himalaya or the Punjab are to 
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you, and in which I contrive to find as much. 
health and amusement as I have time for— 
and who ought to have more ? 

I call the said garden mine, not because I 
own it in any legal sense, (for only in a few 
acres have I a life interest) but in that higher 
sense in which ten thousand people can own 
the same thing, and yet no man’s right inter- 
fere with another’s. To whom does the Apollo 
Belvedere belong, but to all who have eyes 
to see its beauty? So does my winter-gar- 
den ; and therefore to me among the rest. 

And therefore (which is a gain to a poor 
man) my pleasure in it is a very cheap one. 
So are all those of a minute philosopher, ex- 
- cept his microscope. But my winter-garden, 
which is far larger, at all events, than that 
famous one at Chatsworth, costs me not one 
penny in keeping up. Poor, did I call my- 
self? Is it not true wealth to have ali I want 
‘without paying for it? Is it not true wealth, 
royal wealth, to have some twenty gentlemen 
and noblemen, nay, even royal personages, 
planting and improving for me? Is it not 
more than royal wealth to have sun and 
frost, gulf-stream and south-westers, laws of 
geology, philology, physiology, and other 
ologies—in a word, the whole universe and 
the powers thereof, day and night, paving, 
planting, roofing, lighting, coloring my win- 
ter-garden for me, without my even having 
the trouble to rub a magic ring and tell the 
genie to go to work ? 

Yes. I am very rich, as every man may 
be who will. In the doings of our little 
country neighborhood I find tragedy and 
comedy, too fantastic, sometimes too sad, to 
be written down. In the words of those 
whose talk is of bullocks, I find the mate- 
rials of all possible metaphysic, and long 
weekly that I had time to work them out. 
In fifteen miles of moorland I find the mate- 
rials of all possible physical scieace, and 
long, too, that I had time to work out one 
smallest segment of that great sphere. How 
can I be richer, if I have lying at my feet all 
day a thousand times more wealth than I can 
use ? 

Some people—most people—in these run- 
about railway days, would complain of such 
a life,in such a “narrow sphere,” so they 
call it, as monotonous. Very likely it is so. 
But is it to be complained of on that ac- 
count? Is monotony in itself an evil? 
Which is better, to know many places ill, 
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or to know one place well? Certainly— 
if a scientific habit of mind be a gain—it is 
only by exhausting as far as possible the sig- 
nificance of an individual phenomenon (is 
not that sentence a truly scientific one in its 
magniloquence ?)—that you can discover ary 
glimpse of the significance of the universal, | 
Even men of boundless knowledge, like 
Humbokit, must have had once their special- 
ity, their pet subject or they would have, 
strictly speaking, no knowledge at dll. The 
volcanoes of Mexico, patiently and labo- 
riously investigated in his youth, were to 
Humboldt, possibly, the key of the whole 
Cosmos. I learn more, studying over and 
over again the same Bagshot sand and gravel 
heaps, than I should by roaming all Europe 
in search of new geologic wonders. Fifteen 
years have I been puzzling at the same ques- 
tions, and have only guessed at a few of the 
answers. What sawed out the edges of the 
moors into long narrow banks of gravel? 
What cut them off all flat atop? What 
makes Erica ciliaris grow in one soil, and 
the bracken in another? How did three 
species of Club-moss—one of them quite an 
Alpine one—get down here all the way from 
Wales perhaps, upon this isolated patch of 
gravel? Why did that one patch of Carex 
arenaria settle in the only square yard for 
miles and miles which bore sufficient resem- 
blance to its native sandhill by the sea-shore, 
to make it comfortable? Why did Myosurus 
minimus, which I had hunted for in vain for 
fourteen years, appear by dozens in the fif- 
teenth, upon a new-made bank, which had 
been for at least for two hundred years a 
farm-yard gate-way? Why does it generally 
rain here from the south-west, not when the 
barometer falls, but when it begins to rise 
again? Why—why is everything, which lies 
under my feet all day long? I don’t know; 
and you can’t tell me. And till I have found 
out, I cannot complain of monotony, with 
still undiscovered puzzles waiting to be ex- 
plained, and so to create novelty at every 
turn. 

Besides, monotony is pleasant in itself; 
morally pleasant, and morally useful. Mar- 
riage is monotonous: but there is much, I 
trust, to be said in favor of holy wedlock. 
Living in the same house is monotonous : but 
three removes, say the wise, are as bad asa 
fire. Locomotion is regarded as an evil by 
our Litany. The Litany, as usual, is right 
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« Those who travel by land or sea” are to be 
objects of our pity and our prayers; and I 
do pity them. I delight in that same monot- 
ony. It saves curiosity, anxiety, excitement, 
disappointment, and a host of bad passions. 
It gives a man the blessed invigorating feel- 
ing that he is at home; that he has roots deep 
* and wide, struck down into all he sees; and 
that only the Being who will do nothing cruel 
or useless can tearthem up. It is pleasant to 
look down on the same parish day after day, 
and say, I know all that lies beneath, and all 
beneath know me. If I want a friend, I 
know where to find him; if I want work 
done, I know who will do it. It is pleasant 
and good to see the same trees year after 
year; the same birds coming back in spring 
to the same shrubs; the same banks covered 
with the same flowers, and broken (if they be 
stiff ones) by the same gaps. Pleasant and 
good it is to ride the same horse, to sit in the 
same chair, to wear the same old coat. That 
man who offered twenty pounds reward for a 
lost carpet bag full of old boots was a sage, 
and I wish I knew him. Why should one 
change one’s place, any more than one’s wife 
or one’s children? Is a hermit-crab, slipping 
his tail out of one strange shell into another, 
in the hopes of Its fitting him a little better, 
either a dignified, safe, or graceful animal ? 
No; George Riddler was a true philosopher. 


“Let Vules go sarching vur and nigh, 
We bides at Whum, my dog and [;” 


and become there, not only wiser, but more 
charitable ; for the oftener one sees, the better 
one knows; and the better one knows, the 
more one loves. 

It is an easy philosophy ; especially in the 
case of the horse, where a man cannot afford 
more than one, as I cannot. To own a stud 
of horses, after all, is not to own horses at all, 
but riding-machines. Your rich man who 
rides Crimoea in che morning, Sir Guy in the 
afternoon, and Sultan to-morrow, and some- 
thing else the next day, may be a very gallant 
rider: but it is a question whether he enjoys 
the pleasure which one horse gives to the 
poor man who rides him day after day; one 
horse, who is not a slave, but a friend; who 
has learnt all his tricks of yoice, hand, heel, 
aud knows what his master wants, even with- 
out being told; who will bear with his mas- 
ter’s infirmities, and feels secure that his 
master will bear with him in turn. 

Possibly, after all, the grapes are sour ; and 
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were one rich, one would do even as the rich 
are wont; but still, I am a minute philoso- 
pher. And therefore, this afternoon, after I 
have done the same work, visited the same 
people, and said the same words to them, 
which I have done for years past, and shall, I 
trust, for many a year to come,I shall go 
wandering out into the same winter-garden 
on the same old mare; and think the same 
thoughts, and see the same fir-trees, and meet 
perhaps the same good fellows hunting of 
their fox, as I have done with full content this 
many a year; and rejoice as I said before, in 
my own boundless wealth, who have the whole 
universe to look at, without being charged 
one penny for the show. 

As I have said, the grapes may be sour, 
and I enjoy the want of luxuries only because 
I cannot get them; but if my self-deception 
be useful to me, leave it alone. 

No one is less inclined to depreciate that 
magnificent winter-garden at the Crystal 
Palace: yet let me, if I choose, prefer my 
own ; I argue that, in the first place, it is far 
larger. You may drive, I hear, through that 
grand one at Chatsworth for a quarter of a 
mile. You may ride through mine for fifteen 
miles on end. I prefer, too, to any glass 
roof which Sir Joseph Paxton ever planned, 
that dome above my head some ‘three miles 
high, of soft dappled grey and yellow cloud. 
through the vast lattice-work whereof the 
blue sky peeps, and sheds down tender gleams 
on yellow bogs and softly rounded heather 
knolls, and pale chalk-ranges gleaming far 
away. But above all,I glory in my ever- 
greens. What winter-garden can compare 
for them with mine? ‘True, I have but four 
kinds—the Scotch fir, the holly, furze, and 
the heath; and by way of relief to them, 
only brows of brown fern, sheets of yellow 
bog-grass, and here and there a leafless birch, 
whose purple tresses are even more lovely to 
my eye than those fragrant green ones which 
she puts on in spring. Well: in painting as 
in music, what effects are more grand than 
those produced by the scientific combination, 
in endlessly new variety, of a few simple ele- 
ments? Enough for me is the one purple 
birch, the bright hollies round its stem spark- 
ling with scarlet beads; the furze-patch, rich 
with its lace-work of interwoven light and 
shade, tipped here and there with a golden 
bud; the deep soft heather carpet, which 
invites you to lie down and dream for hours ; 
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and behind all, the wall of red fir-stems, and 
the dark fir-roof with its jagged edges a mile 
long, against the soft grey sky. 

An ugly straight-edged, monotonous fir 
plantation? Well, I like it, outside and 
inside. I need no saw-edge of mountain 
peaks to stir up my imagination with the 
sense of the sublime, while I can watch the 
saw-edge of those fir peaks against the red 
sunset. They are my Alps; little ones, it 
may be: but after all, as I asked before, what 
is size? A phantom of our brain; an opti- 
cal delusion. Grandeur, if you will consider 
wisely, consists in form, and not in size: and 
to the eye of the philosopher, the curve drawn 
on a paper two inches long, is just as magnifi- 
cent, just as symbolic of divine mysteries and 
melodies, as when embodied in the span of 
some cathedral roof. Have you eyes to see? 
Then lie down on the grass, and look near 
enough to see something more of what is to 
be seen ; and you will find tropic jungles in 
every square foot of turf; mountain cliffs and 
debacles at the mouth of every rabbit burrow: 
dark strids, tremendous cataracts, “ deep 
glooms and sudden glories,” in every foot- 
broad rill which wanders through the turf. 
All is there for you to see, if you will but rid 
yourself of “ that idol of space ;” and nature, 
as every one will tell you who has seen dis- 
sected an insect under the microscope, as 
grand and graceful in her smallest as in her 
hugest forms. 

The March breeze is chilly: but I can be 
always warm if I like in my winter-garden. 
I turn my horse’s head to the red wall of fir 
stems, and leap over the furze-grown bank 
into my cathedral; (wherein if there be no 
saints, there are likewise no priestcraft and 
no idols ;)—but endless vistas of smooth red, 
green-veined shafts holding up the warm dark 
roof, lessening away into endless gloon— 
paved with rich brown fir-needle—a carpet at 
which Nature has been at work for forty 
years. Red shafts, green roof, and here and 
there a pane of blue sky—neither Owen 
Jones nor Willement can improve upon that 
ecclesiastical ornamentation,—while for in- 
cense I have the fresh healthy turpentine fra- 
grance, far sweeter to my nostrils than the 
stifling narcotic odor which fills a Roman- 
catholic cathedral. There is not a breath of 
air within: but the breeze sighs over the 
roof above in a soft whisper. I shut my eyes, 
and listen. Surely that is the murmur of 





the summer sea upon the summer sands in 
Devon far away. I hear the innumerable 
wavelets spend themselves gently upon the 
shore, and die away to rise again. And with 
the innumerable wave-sighs come innumera- 
ble memories, and faces which I shall never 
see again upon this earth. I will not tell 
even you of that, old friend. 

It has two notes, two keys rather, that 
Eolian-harp of fir-needles above my head; 
according as the wind is east or west, the 
needles dry or wet. This easterly key of to- 
day is shriller, more cheerful, warmer in sound, 
though the day itself be colder: but grander 
still, as well as softer, is the sad, soughing key 
in which the south-west wind roars on, rain- 
laden, over the forest, and calls me forth—be- 
ing a minute philosopher—to catch trout in 
the nearest chalk-stream. 

The breeze is gone awhile; and I am in 
perfect silence, a silence which may be heard. 
Not a sound; and not a moving object; ab- 
solutely none. The absence of animal life is 
solemn, startling. That ring-dove, who was 
cooing half-a-mile away, has hushed his 
moan ; that flock of long-tailed titmice, which 
were twinging and pecking about the fir-cones 
a few minutes since, are gone; and now there 
is not even a gnat to quiver in the slant sun- 
rays. Did aspider run over those dead leaves, 
I almost fancy I could hear his footfall. The 
creaking of the saddle, the soft footfall of 
the mare upon the fir-needles, jar my ears, 
I seem alone in a dead world. A dead world: 
and yet so full of life, if I had eyes to see! 
Above my head every fir-needle is breathing, 
breathing, forever, and currents unnumbered 
circulate in every bough, quickened by some 
undiscovered miracle; arqund me every fir-, 
stem is distilling strange juices, which no 
laboratory of man can make; and where my 
dull eye sees only death, the eye of God sees 
boundless life and motion, health and use. 

Slowly I wander on beneath the warm roof 
of the winter-garden, and meditate upon that 
one word—Life; and specially on all that 
Mr. Lewes has written so well thereon of late 
—for instance— 


“We may consider Life itself as an ever- 
increasing identification with Nature. The 
simple cell, from which the plant or animal 
arises, must draw light and heat from the sun, 
nutriment from the surrounding world, or 
else it will remain quiescent, not alive, though 
latent with life; as the grains in the Egyp- 
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tian tombs, which after lying thousands of 
ears in those sepulchres, are placed in the 
earth, and smile forth as golden wheat. 
What we call growth, is it not a perpetual 
absorption of Nature, the identification of 
the individual with the universe? And 
may we not, in speculative moods, consider 
Death as the grand impatience of the soul to 
free itself from the circle of individual activity 
—the yearning of the creature to be united 
with the Creator ? 

« As with Life, so with knowledge, which is 
intellectual Life. In the early days of man’s 
history, Nature and her marvellous ongoings 
were regarded with but a casual and careless 
eye, or else with the merest wonder. It was 
late before profound and reverent study of 
her laws could wean man from impatient 
speculations ; and now, what is our intellec- 
tual activity based on, except on the more 
thorough mental absorption of Nature? 
When that absorption is completed, the mys- 
tic drama will be sunny clear, and all Nature’s 
processes be visible to man, as a Divine Efflu- 
ence and Life.” 


True: yet not all the truth. But who 
knows all the truth ? 

Not I. “ We see through a glass darkly,” 
said St. Paul of old; and what is more, daz- 
ale and weary our eyes, like clumsy micro- 
scopists, by looking too long and earnestly 
through the imperfect and by no means 
achromatic lens, Enough. I will think of 
something else. I will think of nothing at 
all— 

Stay. There was a sound at last; a light 
footfall. 

A hare races towards us through the ferns, 
her great bright eyes full of terror, her ears 
aloft to catch some sound behind. She sees 
us, turns short, and vanishes into the gloom. 
The mare pricks up her ears too, listens, and 
looks: but not the way ‘he hare has gone. 
There is something more coming ; I can trust 
the finer sense of the horse, to which (and no 
wonder) the Middle Age attributed the power 
of seeing ghosts and fairies impalpable to 
man’s gross eyes. Beside, that hare was not 
travelling in search of food. She was not 
“loping” along, looking around her right 
and left, but galloping steadily. She has 
been frightened: she has been put up: but 
what has put her up? And there, far away 
among the fir-stems, rings the shriek of a 
startled blackbird. What has put him up? 

That, old mare, at sight whereof your wise 
eyes widen till they are ready to burst, and 
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your ears are first shot forward toward your 
nose, and then laid back with vicious intent. 
Stand still, old woman! Do you think still, — 
after fifteen winters, that you can catch a fox? 

A fox, it is indeed; a great dog-fox, as red 
as the fir-stems between which he glides. 
And yet his legs are black with fresh peat 
stains. He is a hunted fox: but he has not 
been up long. 

The mare stands like a statue: but I can 
feel her trembling between my knees. Posi- 
tively he does not see us. He sits down in 
the middle of a ride, turns his great ears 
right and left, and then scratches one of them 
with his hind foot, seemingly to make it hear 
the better. Now he is up again and on, 

Beneath yon firs, some hundred yards away, 
standeth, or rather lieth, for it is on dead flat 
ground, the famous castle of Malepartus, 
which beheld the base murder of Lampe, the 
hare, and many a seely soul beside. I know 
it well; a patch of sand heaps, mingled with 
great holes, amid the twining fir roots; an- 
cient home of the last of the wild beasts. 
And thither, unto Malepartus safe and strong, 
trots Reinecke, where he hopes to be snug 
among the labyrinthine windings, and innu- 
merable starting-holes, as the old apologue 
has it, of his ballium, covert-way, and donjon 
keep. Full blown in self-satisfaction he trots, 
lifting his toes delicately, and carrying his 
brush aloft, as full of cunning and conceit as 
that world-famous ancestor of his, whose deeds 
of unchivalry were the delight, if not the 
model, of knight and kaiser, lady and burgher, 
in the Middle Age. 

Suddenly he halts at the great gate of 
Malepartus; examines it with his nose; goes 
on to a postern; examines that also, and then 
another, and another: while I perceive afar, 
projecting from every cave’s mouth, the red 
and green end of a new fir-faggot. Ah Rei- 
necke! fallen is thy conceit, and fallen thy tail 
therewith. Thou hast worse foes to deal 
with than Bruin the bear, or Isegrim the wolf, 
or any foolish brute whom thy great ancestor 
outwitted. Man the many-counselled has 
been beforehand with thee ; and the earths are 
stopped. 

One moment he sits down to meditate, and 
scratches those trusty counsellors, his ears, as 
if he would tear them off, “revolving swift 
thoughts in a crafty mind.” 

He has settled it now. He is up and off— 
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and at what a pace! Out of the way, Fauns 
and Hamadryads, if any be left in the forest. 
What a pace! And with what a grace beside! 

Oh Reinecke, beautiful thou art, ofa surety, 
in spite or thy great naughtiness. Art thou 
some fallen spirit, doomed to be hunted for 
thy sins in this life, and in some future life 
rewarded for thy swiftness, and grace, and 
cunning, by being made a very messenger of 
the immortals? Who knows? Not I. 

I am rising fast to Pistol’s vein. Shall I 
ejaculate? Shall I notify? Shall I waken 
the echoes? Shall I break the grand si- 
lence by that scream which the vulgar view- 
halloo call? 

It is needless; for louder and louder every 
moment swells up a sound which makes my 
heart leap into my mouth, and my mare into 
the air. 

Music? Well-beloved soul of Hullah, 
would that thou wert here this day, and not 
in St. Martin’s Hall, to hear that chorus, as it 
pours round the fir-stems, rings against the 
roof above, shatters up into a hundred echoes, 
till the air is live with sound! You love 
madrigals, and whatever Weelkes, or Wilbye, 
or Orlando Gibbons sang of old. So do I. 
Theirs is music fit for men: worthy of the 


age of heroes, of Drake and Raleigh, Spenser 
and Shakspeare: but oh that you could hear 


this madrigal! HH you must have “ four 
parts,” then there they are. Deep-mouthed 
bass, rolling along the ground; rich, joyful, 
tenor; wild, wistful alto; and leaping up here 
and there above the throng of sounds, deli- 
cate treble shrieks and trills of trembling joy. 
I know not whether you can fit it iato your 
laws of music, any more than you can the 
song of that Ariel sprite who dwells in the 
Eolian harp, or the roar of the waves on the 
rock, or 
* — of rivulets hurrying through the 
awn 

And murmur of innumerable bees.” 

But music it is. A madrigal? Rather a 
whole opera of Der Freischutz—demonic 
element and all—to judge by those red lips, 
fierce eyes, wild, hungry voices; and such as 
should make Reinecke, had he strong esthetic 
sympathies, well content to be hunted from 
his cradle to his grave, that such sweet sounds 
might by him enrich the air. Heroes of old 
were glad to die, if but some “ vates sacer” 
would sing their fame in worthy strains: and 
shalt not thou too be glad, Reinecke? Con- 
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tent thyself with thy fate. Music soothes 
care; let it soothe thine, as thou runnest for 
thy life; thou shalt have enough of it in the 
next hour. For as the Etruscans (sa 
Athenwus) were so luxurious that they used 
to flog their slaves to the sound of the flute, 
so shall luxurious Chanter and Challenger, 
Sweet-lips and Melody, eat thee to the 
sound of rich organ-pipes, that so thou 
mayest, 

“ Like that old fabled swan, in music die.” 

And now appear, dim at first and distant, 
but brightening and nearing fast, many a 
right good fellow and many a right good 
horse. I know three out of four of them, 
their private histories, the private histories of 
their horses : and could tell you many a good 
story of them: but shall not, being an Eng- 
lish gentleman, and not an American littéra- 
teur. They are not very clever, or very 
learned, or very anything, except gallant 
men: but they are good enough company for 
me, or any one; and each has his own speci- 
alité, for which I like him. That huntsman 
I have known for fifteen years, and sat many 
an hour beside his father’s death-bed. I am 
godfather to that whip’s child. I have seen 
the servants of the hunt, as I have the hounds, 
grow up round me for two generations, and I 
look on them as old friends—and like to look 
into their brave, honest, weather-beaten faces. 
That red coat there, I knew him when he was 
a schoolboy; and now he is a captain in the 
Guards, and won his Victoria Cross at Inker- 
mann; that bright green coat is the best 
farmer, as well as the hardest rider, for many 
a mile round; one who plays, as he works, 
with all his might, and might have made a 
beau sabreur and colonel of dragoons. So 
might that black coat, who now brews good 
beer, and stands up for the poor at the Board 
of Guardians, and rides, like the green coat, 
as well as he works. That other black coat 
is a county banker: but he knows more of 
the fox than the fox knows of himself, and 
where the hounds are, there will he be this 
day. That red coat has hunted kangaroo in 
Australia; that one has—but what matter to 
you who each man is? Enough that each 
can tell me a good story, welcome me cheer- 
fully, and give me out here, in the wild forest, 
the. wholesome feeling of being at home 
among friends. 

And I am going with them ? 

Certainly. He who falls in with hounds 
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running, and follows them not as far as he 
can (business permitting, of course, in a busi- 
ness country), is either more or less than 
man. So I, who am neither more nor less, 
but simply a man like my neighbors, turn my 
horse’s head to go. 

There is music, again, if you will listen, in 
the soft tread of these hundred horse-hoofs 
upon the spungy, vegetable soil. They are 
trotting now in “common time.” You may 
hear the whole Croats’ March (the finest 
trotting march in the world) played by those 
jron heels; the time, as it does in thé Croats’ 
March, breaking now and tlien,. plunging, 
jingling, struggling, through heavy ground, 
bursting for a moment into a jubilant canter 
as it reaches a sound spot. But that time 
does not last long. The hounds feather a 
moment round Malepartus, puzzled by the 
windings of Reinecke’s footsteps. Look at 
Virginal, five yards ahead of the rest, as her 
stem flourishes, and her pace quickens. 
Hark to Virginal! as after one whimper, she 
bursts out full-mouthed, and the rest dash up 
and away in chorus, madder than ever, and 
we after them up the ride. 

Listen to the hoof-tune now. The common 
time is changed to triple; and the heavy, 
steady thud—thud—thid—tells one even 
blindfold that we are going. eh ae 

Going, and “ going to go.” For a mile of 
tide have I galloped, tangled among men and 
horses, and cheered by occasional glimpses of 
the white-spotted backs in front; and every 
minute the pace quickens. Now the hounds 
swing off the ride, and through the fir-trees : 
and now it shall be seen who can ride the 
winter-garden. 

I make no comparisons. I feel due respect 
for “ the counties.” I have tasted of old, 
though sparingly, the joys of grass; but 
this I do say, as said the gentlemen of the 
New Forest fifty years ago, in the days of its 
glory, when the forest and the court were 
one, that a man may be able to ride in 
Leicestershire, and yet not able to ride in 
the forest. It is one thing to race over grass, 
light or heavy, seeing a mile ahead of you, 
and coming up to a fence which however huge 
is honest, and another to ride where we are 
going now. If you will pay money enough 
for your horses; if you will keep them in 
racing condition ; and having done so, simply 
stick on (being, of course, a valiant man and 
true), then you can ride grass, and 
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“ Drink delight of battle with your peers.” 
or those of the realm, in Leicestershire, Rut- 
land, or Northampton. But here more is 
wanted, and yet not so much, Not so much, 
because the pace is seldom as great: but 
more, because you are in continual petty dan- 
ger, requiring continual thought, promptitude, 
experience. There it is the best horse who 
wins; but here it is the shrewdest man. 
Therefore, let him who is fearful and faint- 
hearted keep to the rides; and not only he, 
but he who‘has a hot horse; he who has no 
hand; he who has no heel, or a horse who 
knows not what heel means; for this riding 
is more like Australian bush-coursing, or 
Bombay hog-hunting, than the pursuit of the 
wily animal over a civilized country, as it ap- 
pears in Leech’s inimitable caricatures. 

Therefore, of the thirty horsemen, some 
twenty wisely keep the ride, and no shame to 
them. They can go well elsewhere; they 
will go well (certainly they will leave me be- 
hind) when we reach the enclosures three 
miles off: but here, they are wise in staying 
on terra firma. 

But there are those who face terram in- 
firmam, Off turns our master, riding, as usual, 
as if he did not know that he was riding at all, 
and thereby showing how well he rides. Off 
turns the huntsman ; the brave green coat on 
the mouse mare; the brave black coat on the 
black mare. Mark those two last, if you do 
not know the country, for where the hounds 
are there will they be to the last. Off turns 
a tall Irish baronet; the red coat who has 
ridden in Australia; an old gentleman, who 
has just informed me that he was born close 
to Billesden-Coplow, and looks as if he could 
ride anywhere, even to the volcanos of the 
moon, which must be a rough country, to 
look at it through a telescope. Off turns a 
gallant young Borderer, who has seen bogs 
and wolds ere now, but at present grows 
mustachios in a militia regiment at Alder- 
shot: a noble youth to look at. May he 
prosper this day and all days, and beget 
brave children to hunt with Lord Elcho when 
he is dead and gone. 

And off turn poor humble I, on the old 
screwed mare. I knowI shall be left behind, 
ridden past, possibly ridden over, laughed to 
scorn by swells on hundred-and-fifty-guinea 
horses ; but I know the winter-garden, and I 
want a gallop. Half-an-hour will do for me; 





but it must be a half hour of mad, thought- 
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less animal life, and then, if I can go no 
further, I will walk the mare home content- 
edly, and do my duty in that station of life to 
which Providence has been pleased to call 
me. But while my hand finds aught to do, I 
must do it with all my might. Life is very 
short ; and the truest philosophy is, to waste 
none of it, but to cram the maximum of play, 
as well as of work, into the minimum of time. 
So away we go through a labyrinth of fir- 
stems and, what is worse, fir-stumps, which 
need both your eyes and your horse’s at every 
moment; and woe to the “ anchorite,” as old 
Bunbury names him, who carries his nose in the 
air, and his fore feet well under him. Woe to 
the self-willed or hard-hided horse who cannot 
take the slightest hint of the heel, and wince 
hind legs or fore out of the way of those jag- 
ged points which lie in wait for him. Woe, 
in fact, to all who are clumsy or cowardly, or 
in anywise not “ masters of the situation.” 
Pleasant riding it is, though, if you dare 
look anywhere but over your horse’s nose, un- 
der the dark roof, between the red fir-pillars, 
in that rich subdued light. Now we plunge 


into a gloomy dell, wherein is no tinkking rivu- 
let, ever pure; but instead a bog, hewn out 
into a chess-board of squares, parted by deep 


narrow ditches some twenty feet apart. Blun- 
dering among the stems we go,-fetlock-deep 
in peat, and jumping at every third stride one 
of the said uncanny gripes, half hidden in 
long hassock grass. Oh Aira cespitosa, 
most stately and most variable of British 
grasses, why will you always grow where you 
are not wanted? Through you the mare all 
but left her hind legs in that last gripe. 
Through you the red coat ahead of me, avoid- 
ing one of your hassocks, jumped with his 
horse’s nose full butt against a fir stem, and 
stopped, 

As one that is struck dead 

By lightning, ere he falls. 
as I shall soon, in spite of the mare’s clever- 
ness. Would we were out of this! 

Out of it we shall be soon. I see daylight 
ahead at last, bright between the dark stems. 
Up asteep slope and over a bank, which is 
not very big, but being composed of loose 
gravel and peat mould, gives down with the 
first man who rides at it, sending him softly 
head over heels in the heather, and leaving 
us a sheer gap to gallop through, and out on 
the open moor. 

Grand old moor! stretching your brown 
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flats right away towards Windsor for many a 
mile.—Far to our right is the new Wellington 
College, looking stately enough here all alone 
in the wilderness, in spite of its two ugl 
towers and pinched waist.— When shall we 
have a decent public building? I can’t stop 
to meditate on so very remote a chance, 
Close over us is the long fir-fringed ridge of 
Easthampstead, ending suddenly in Cesar’s 
camp ; and we are racing up the Roman road, 
which the clods of these parts, unable to give 
a better account of it, call the Devil’s High. 
way. 

Racing indeed ; for as Reinecke gallops up 
the narrow heather-fringed pathway, he brush. 
es off his scent upon the twigs at every stride, 
and the hounds race after him, showing no 
head indeed, and keeping, for convenience, in 
one long line upon the track ; but going, head 
up, stems down, at a pace which no horse can 
follow.—I only hope they may not overrun 
the scent! 

They have overrun it; halt, and put their 
heads down a moment. But with one swift 
cast in full gallop they have hit it off again, 
fifty yards away in the heather, long ere we 
are up to them; for those hounds can hunt a 
fox because they are not hunted themselves, 
and so have learnt to trust themselves, and 
act for themselves; as boys should learn at 
school, even at the risk of a mistake or two. 
Now they are showing head indeed, down a 
half cleared valley, and over a few ineffectual 
turnips, withering in the peat, a patch of 
growing civilization in the heart of the wilder- 
ness; and then over the brook—woe’s me! 
and we must follow—if we can. 

Down we come to it, over a broad sheet of 
burnt ground, where a week ago the young 
firs were blazing, crackling, spitting turpen- 
tine for a mile on end. Now it lies all black 
and ghastly, with hard charred stumps, like 
ugly teeth, or caltrops of old, set to lame 
charging knights. Over a stiff furze-grown 
bank, which one has to jump on and off—if 
one can; and over the turnip patch, breath- 
less. 

Now we are at the brook, dyke, lode, drain, 
or whatever you call it. Much as I value ag- 
ricultural improvements, I wish its making had 
been postponed for at least this one year. 
Shall we race at it, as at Rosy or Wissendine, 
and so over in one long stride? Would that 
we could! But racing at it is impossible ; for 
we stagger up to it almost knee-deep in peat, 
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and find it some fifteen feet broad and six 
feet deep of newly-cut yellow clay, with a foul 
runnel at the bottom. The brave green coat 
finds a practicable place, our master another ; 
and both jump, not over, but in; and then 
out again, not by a leap, but by clawings as 
of a gigantic cat. The second whip goes in 
before me, and somehow vanishes headlong. 
J see the water shoot up from under his shoul- 
ders full ten feet high, and his horse sitting 
disconsolate on his tail at the bottom, like a 
great dog. However, they are up again and 
out, painted of a fair raw-ochre hue; and I 
have to follow, in fear and trembling, expect- 
ing to be painted in like wise. 

Well, I am in, and out again, I don’t know 
how: but this I know, that I am in a great 
bog. Natural bogs, red, brown, or green, I 
know from childhood, and never was taken in 
by one in my life: but this has taken me in, 
in all senses. Why do people pare and trim 
bogs before draining them ?—thus destroying 
the light coat of tenacious stuff on the top, 
which Nature put there on purpose to help 
poor horsemen over, and the blanket of red 
bog-moss, which is meant as a fair warning to 
all who know the winter-garden. However, 


Iam no worse off than my neighbors. Here 


we are, ten valiant men, all bogged together ; 
and who knows how deep the peat may be? 

I jump off and lead, considering that a 
horse plus a man weighs more than a horse 
alone; so do one or two more. The rest 
plunge bravely on, whether because of their 
hurry, or like Child Waters in the ballad, “ for 
fyling of their feet.” 

However, “all things do end,” as Carlyle 
pithily remarks somewhere in his French Revo- 
lution ; and so does this bog. I wish this gal- 
lopwould end too. How long have we been go- 
ing? There is no time to take out a watch: but 
I fancy the mare flags; Iam sure my back 
aches with standing in my stirrups. I become 
desponding. I am sure I shall never see this 
fox killed; sure I shall not keep up five 
minutes longer; sure I shall have a fall soon ; 
sure I shall ruin the mare’s fetlocks in the 
ruts. I am bored. I wish it was all over, 
and I safe at home in bed. 

Then why do I not stop ? 

I cannot tell. That thud, thud, thud, 
through moss and mire has become an ele- 
ment of my being, a temporary necessity, and 
go I must. I do not ride the mare; the Wild 
Huntsman, invisible to me, rides her; and I, 
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like Biirger’s Lenore, am carried on in spite 
of myself, “tramp, tramp along the land, 
splash, splash along the sea.” 

By which I do not at all mean that the mare 
has run away with me. On the contrary, I 
am afraid I have been shaking her up during 
the last five minutes more than once. But 
the spirit of Odin, “the mover,” “the goer” 
(for that is his etymology), whom German 
sages connect much with the Wild Huntsman, 
has got hold of my midriff and marrow, and 
go I must, for “ The Goer” has taken me. 

I look round for the field. Scattered wide 
we are now; a red coat gleaming like a spark 
of fire on every knoll, in every dell, behind 
me and before me too; for some of the road 
riders have caught us up at a turn, and all are 
going well, though going wild. 

What is this before us? A green wall of 
self-sown firs, which will scatter us still more. 

There they stand in thousands, the sturdy 
Scots, colonizing the desert in spite of frost, 
and gales, and barrenness ; and clustering to- 
gether, too, as Scotsmen always do abroad, 
little and big, every one under his neighbor’s 
lee, according to the good old proverb of their 
native land, “ Caw me, and I'll caw thee.” 

I respect them, those Scotch firs. I delight 
in their forms, from James the First’s gnarled 
giants, up in Bramshill Park—the only place 
in England where the painter can learn what 
Scotch firs are—down to the little green pyr- 
amids which stand up out of the heather, tri- 
umphant over tyranny, and the strange woes 
of an untoward youth. Seven years on an 
average have most of them spent in ineffect- 
ual efforts to become a foot high. Nibbled 
off by hares, trodden down by cattle, cut 
down by turf-parers, seeing hundreds of their 
brethren cut up and carried off in the turf- 
fuel, they are as gnarled and stubbed near the 
ground as an old thorn-bush in a pasture. 
But they have conquered at last, and are grow- 
ing away, eighteen inches a year, with fair 
green brushes silver-tipt, reclothing the wilder- 
ness with a vegetation which it has not seen 
for—how many thousand years ? 

No man can tell. For when last the Scotch 
fir was indigenous to England, and mixed 
with the larch, stretched in one vast forest 
from Norfolk into Wales, England was not 
as it is now. Snowdon was, it may be, fifteen 
thousand feet in height, and from the edges 
of its glaciers the marmot and the musk ox, 
the elk and the bear, wandered down into 
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the Lowlands, and the hyena and the tiger 
dwelt in those caves where fox and badger 
only now abide. And how did the Scotch fir 
die out? Did the whole land sink slowly 
from its sub-Alpine elevation into a warmer 
climate below? Or was it never raised at 
all? Did some change of the Atlantic sea- 
flow turn for the first time the warm Gulf 
Stream to these shores; and with its soft sea- 
breezes melt away the “ Age of Ice,” till gla- 
ciers and pines, marmots and musk oxen, 
perspired to death, and vanished for an 
(Eon? Who knows? Not I But of the 
fact there can be no doubt. Whether, as we 
hold traditionally here, the Scotch fir was re- 
introduced by James the First when he built 
Bramshill for Raleigh’s hapless pet, Henry 
the Prince, or whatever may have been the 
date of their re-introduction, here they are, 
and no one can turn them out. In countless 
thousands the winged seeds float down the 
south-west gales from the older trees; and 
every seed which falls takes root in ground 
which, however unable to bear broad-leaved 
trees, is ready by long rest for the seeds of 
the needle-leaved ones. Thousands perish 
yearly ; but the eastward march of the whole, 
up hill and down dale, is sure and steady as 
that of Lynceus’ Goths in Géethe’s Helena : 


“ Fin lang und breites Volksgewicht, 
Der erste wusste vom letzen nicht. 


Der erste fiel, der zweite stand, 
Des dritten Lanze war zur Hand, 
Ein jeder hundertfach gestarkt ; 
Erschlagene Tausend unbemerkt.” 

Till, as you stand upon some eminence, you 
see stretching to the eastward of each tract 
of older trees a long cloud of younger ones, 
like a green comet’s tail—I wish their sub- 
stance was as yielding this day. Truly beau- 
tiful—grand, indeed, to me it is—to see young 
live Nature thus carrying on a great savage 
process in the heart of this old and seemingly 
all-artificial English land; and reproducing 
here, as surely as in the Australian bush, a 
native forest, careless of mankind. Still, I 
wish it were easier to ride through. Stiff are 
those Scotchmen, and close and stout they 
stand by each other, and claw at you as you 
twist through them, the biggest aiming at 
your head, or even worse, at your knees; 
while the middle-sized slip their brushes be- 
tween your thigh and the saddle, and the 
little babies tickle your. horse’s stomach, or 
twine about his fore-feet. Whish—whish; I 
am enveloped in what seems an atmosphere 
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of scrubbing-brushes. Fain would 1 shut my 
eyes: but dare not, or I shall ride against a 
tree. Whish—whish; alas for the horse 
which cannot wind and turn like a hare! 
Hounds, huntsmen, all are invisible; only by 
the swishing and crashing of boughs right 
and left doI know that there are a dozen 
men in the same torment as I, and calling it, 
after the manner of Englishmen, sport. 
Plunge—stagger. Whatisthis? Abroad 


line of ruts; perhaps some Celtic trackway, - 


two thousand years old, now matted over with 
firs ; dangerous enough out on the open moor, 
when only masked by a line of higher and 
darker heath: but doubly dangerous now 
when masked by dark undergrowth. You 
must find your own way here, mare. I will 
positively have nothing to do with it. I dis- 
claim all responsibility. There are the reins 
on your neck; do what you will, only do 
something—and if you can, get forward, and 
not back. 

There is daylight at last, and fresh air. 
We gallop contemptuously through the ad- 
vanced skirmishers of the Scotch invading 
army ; find a practicable trackway through a 
long dreary yellow bog, too wet for firs to root 
in, and are away again “a streamer.” Now 
a streamer is produced in this wise. There is 
but one possible gap in a bank, one possible 
ford in a brook; one possible path in a cover; 
and as each man has to wait till the man 
before him gets through, and then gallops 
on, each man loses twenty yards or more on 
the man before him: wherefore, by all laws 
of known arithmetic, if ten men tail through a 
gap, then will the last of the ten find himself 
two hundred yards behind the foremost, 
which process several times repeated, produces 
the phenomenon called a streamer; viz, 
twenty men galloping absurdly as hard as 
they can, in a line half a mile long, and in 
humors which are celestial in the few fore- 
most, contented in the central, and gradually 
becoming darker in the tailmost; till in the 
last man, viz., myself, they assume a hue alto- 
gether Tartarean. 

Patter, patter, plunge, plunge, squash, 
squash. How shall I ever catch up those 
hounds? Catch up even the middle man of 
that line, of which every man is going as fast 
as I, and probably could go faster, as I am 
too sure I could not ? 

Pluck and luck may do it. And if not, 
what matter ? 
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Luck may do it. The hounds may turn a 
little. And so they.do; swinging round yon 
brown brow, alas! nearly half a mile off. 
Now, for it. Plunge out of the trackway, 
over the ruts, and hold up, old lass, over the 
open heath. A fig for stumps, rabbit bur- 
rows, and the trackways of the extinct Celt. 
Five minutes more has brought me abreast of 
the middle man; but the hounds swing the 
opposite way, and I have lost rather more 
than I gained. 

Never mind, try it once more. The last 
tack was to larboard, this shall be to star- 
board; and I see a slackening in the pace; 
and with good reason, Before us is the 
end of the winter-garden, whose boundary 
wall is by no means like that of Milton’s 
Eden: but a huge brown bank, bristling 
with black willow; and, as is the fashion of 
the winter-garden, the ditch towards the 
moor. Now let pluck supply what luck could 
not. 

I see the first whip make a rush. What 
can turn him? Over he goes; over goes Sir 
——}; over our master; over the brave green 
coat; over the brave black one ; over another 
red coat, which must be the Borderer, or the 
old gentleman from “the counties;” I am 
too far off, alas! to see which. But “the 
rest are scattered far and wide, by mount, by 
stream ”—and if it were there, “by sea”— 
looking for that weaker place—which is not 
to be found. 

Now for it, old woman! Old as you are, 
your loins are strong; and you know me, and 
Iyou. We pull bridle a little as we near the 
fence; it will not do to come up blown, and 
she likes to have a good stare at a place be- 
fore passing it. . . . Well, my dear, it is very 
big: but practicable, in the sense in which 
Mr. Assheton Smith used to apply that epi- 
thet; that is to say, “If you fall at it, you 
will probably fall on the right side.” “Come 
along, mare! -you know you can do it; and if 
you can’t, you can try!” Aye, speak to your 
horse loudly, cheerfully, confidently, if you 
want to know what he can do. The magic 
of the human voice tells on him as weil as on 
man, Silent himself, voice is to him a mira- 
cle, an inspiration. ‘Think of it. Your horse 
can’t talk: but he finds that you can. He 
feels that he carries a nobler, a wiser being 
than himself, one who can make him “ above 
himself exalt himself,” and dares and does— 
as she will, She is straight at it now, her 
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feet on the ditch brink. Steady hand! and 
in with the spurs. 

A pause, a heave, a long leap, a moment’s 
clawing and struggling, cowbacked, upon the 
top of the bank, which seems half an hour 
long; and we plunge upon our knees into 
the field, pick ourselves up, and away again; 
rattling among swede turnips; over a hurdle 
into a flock of astounded sheep; and out 
again, a deep drop into a peaty meadow. 
The mare’s fore feet stick deep into the turf 
the moment they touch it, as into tar, and the 
forward impulse sends her gently sprawling 
on her head. 

Feeling both my heels touch the ground as 
I sit in the saddle, I consider it time to step 
on shore. As I lift my leg over, she rises 
indignantly, chucks me head over heels, and 
stands looking at me with surprise and con- 
tempt. See what comes of being prudent, 
and thinking of one’s wife and family. I had 
much better have sat the mare patiently, and 
faced the chance of her rolling on me. How- 
ever, she has not (as I expected) trodden off 
the fore shoes with her hind ones; so there 
is no great harm done, certainly not to my 
old coat and hat, which are long past harm- 
ing. 

The hounds, moreover, have obligingly 
waited for us two fields on. For the cold 
wet pastures which we are entering do not 
carry the scent as the heather did, in which 
Reinecke, as he galloped, brushed off his 
perspiration against every twig; and the 
hounds are now flemishing up and down by 
the side of the brown alder-fringed brook 
which parts the counties, I can hear the 
flap and snort of the dogs’ nostrils as they 
canter round me; andI like it. It is excit- 
ing ; but why—who can tell ? . 

What beautiful creatures they are, too! 
Next to a Greek statue (I mean a real old 
Greek one; for I am a thoroughly anti-pre- 
raphaelite benighted pagan heathen in taste, 
and intend some day to get up a Cinque- 
Cento Club, for the total abolition of Gothic 
art)—next to a Greek statue, I say, I know 
few such combinations of grace and strength, 
as in a fine foxhound. It is the beauty of the 
Theseus—light and yet massive; and light 
not in spite of its masses, but on account of 
the perfect disposition of them. I do not 
care for grace in man, woman, or animal 
which is obtained (as in the old German paint- 
ers) at the expense of honest flesh and blood. 
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It may be all very pure, and unearthly and 
saintly, and what not: but it is not healthy; 
and therefore it is not really High Art, let it 
call itself such as much as it likes. The high- 
est art must be that in which the outward is 
the most perfect symbol of the inward; and 
therefore a healthy soul can be only exprest 
by a healthy body; and starved limbs and a 
hydrocephalous forehead must be either taken 
as incorrect symbols of spiritual excellence, or 
as (what they were really meant for) symbols 
of certain spiritual diseases which were in the 
Middle Age considered as ecclesiastical graces 
and virtues. Wherefore I like pagan and 
naturalist art; consider Titian and Correggio 
as unappreciated geniuses, whose excellences 
the world will in some saner mood rediscover ; 
hold in direct opposition to Rio, that Rafaelle 
improved steadily all his life through, and 
that his nobles§ works ars not those some- 
what simpering Madonnas and somewhat imp- 
ish Bambinos (very lovely though they are), 
but. those great, coarse, naturalist, Protestant 
cartoons, which (with Andrea Mantegna’s 
Heathen Triumph) Cromwell saved for the 
British nation. I expect no one to agree 
with ali this for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury: but after that I have hopes. The 
world will grow tired of pretending to ad- 
mire Manichean pictures in an age of natural 
science, and of building churches on the 
Popish model, to be used for Protestant wor- 
ship; and art will let the dead bury their 
dead, and beginning again where Michael 
Angelo and Rafaelle left off, work forward 
into a nobler, truer, freer, and more divine 
school than the world has yet seen—at least, 
so I hope. 

And all this has grown out of those fox- 
hounds. Why not? Theirs is the sort of 
form which expresses to me what I want art to 
express—Nature not limited, but developed, 
by high civilization. The old savage ideal of 
beauty was the lion, type of mere massive 
force. That was succeeded by and over-civil- 
ized ideal, say the fawn, type of delicate grace. 
By cunning breeding and choosing, through 
long centuries, man has combined both, and 
has created the foxhound, lion and fawn in 
one. Look at that old hound, who stands, 
doubtful, looking up at his master for advice. 
Look at the severity, delicacy, lightness of 
every curve. His head is finer than a deer’s ; 
his hind legs tense as steel springs; his fore- 
Jegs straight as arrows: and yet see the depth 
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of chest, the sweep of loin, the breadth of 
paw, the mass of arm and thigh ; and if you 
have an eye for form, look at the absolute 
majesty of his attitude at this moment, 
Majesty is the only word for it. If he were 
six feet high, instead of twenty-three inches, 
with what animai on earth could you compare 
him? Is it not a joy to see such a thing 
alive? It is to me, at least. I would like to 
have one in my study all day long, as I would 
have a statue or a picture; and when Mr, - 
Morrell gave (as they say) two hundred guin- 
eas for Hercules alone, I believe the dog was 
well worth the money, only to look at. But 
I am a minute philosopher. 

‘Ah! The hounds are over the brook, and 
one loud cheerful note after another gives 
promise of another burst. Over we go too, 
stumbling, watchful of water-rat’s holes, down 
the rotten bank, wading the brown gravelly 
stream, and out again into another rushy 
pasture, up which the hounds are slowly pick- 
ing out the scent. There, they have it now, 
and dash forward all together, showing a 
beautiful head, a “ globus,” as the old Romans 
called a pulk of irregular horse. You might 
cover them with a sheet, as the saying is, as 
they gallop up to the next fence. Oh that it 
may last ! 

It does last, through five or six fields, 
parted by stiff banks enough; and then the 
hounds vanish among brushwood. I see the 
gentlemen ahead of me “ craning,” meditative. 
There is something uncanny beyond. 

Uncanny enough. A hollow lane it is, 
several feet below the soil. A hard lane, 
without a foot of side-turf to save your horse’s 
feet. A nasty lane; a “naughty Jane,” as 
the Shakspearians would have called it. The 
green coat gallops off to a gate, and pauses. 
It is nailed up. He pauses, swings his horse 
round and back twenty yards, comes up in a 
quiet hand canter, and over gallantly. Whom 
a red-coat follows; but no more. Certainly 
not I; for the mare cannot do timber well; 
and if she could, I see ugly things upon the 
ground on both sides of that gate, which one 
horse may escape, or two: but which will give 
some one a fall, probably me ; for the agricul- 
tural intellect has here (as in most parts) a 
tendency to mend gate-roads with loose flints, 
brickbats, broken bottles, iron hoops, beef 
bones, and other abnorma: substances, which 
make “ bad rising and bad falling ”~-and— 
there is a third hero rolling in the road, wit 
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his horse’s hind legs hung up in the gate; 
and when the too-valiant quadruped has at 
last tumbled over it on his nose, and got up 
again, he limps sadly on one of the’said hind 
legs, and his master has to lead him dolefully 
away, and probably consign him to the stable 
for the next month, Hapless that we are! 
unless we are content to be pounded, into that 
lane we must leap after all. Well, the whip 
and one or two more have leapt down al- 
ready, and what must be must: but I must 
wait a moment, for there is aman on his head 
below me, and a horse on his head also. They 
pick themselves up. The man examines his 
horse’s knees, and gives a grunt of comfort. 
The poor brute’s head has saved his legs, and 
he stands, yawing his chin dolefully up and 
down, apparently with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not his head is broken off. The 
man picks up what was his hat, and on and 
away again, both he and his horse, I am 
sorry to say, bleeding pretty freely about the 
face. However, he is an Englishman, and 
“it is all in the day’s work.” 

Warned by my fellow’s fate, I jump off, and 
lead down. The old mare, relieved of my 
weight, jumps after me like a dog, and we, 
too, are away again, having lost a great deal 
of ground. But no one expects me to be in 
the first flight. 

We are in the lane; and Tom the hunts- 
man, by a desperate up leap which no one 
follows, is out again five minutes since; but 
we gallop up the lane—getting into it was 
quite enough to do. We will leave well 
alone, and stay in it while we can. 

Out upon a village green, planted with 
rows of oaks and poplars, surrounded by the 
trim sunny cottages of retired Lorfdoners, a 
pleasant oasis in the middle of the wilderness. 
Across the village cricket-ground (we are 
great cricketers in these parts, and long may 
the good old game live among us), and then 
up another hollow lane, which leads between 
damp shaughs and copses toward the further 
moor. 

Curious things to a minute philosopher are 
these same hollow lanes. They set him on 
archeological questions, more than he can 
solve ; and he has time to think over them just 
now, for there is no hurry; the hounds are 
picking out the scent slowly enough over the 
adjoining fallows, and he has time to meditate 
how many centuries it took to saw through 
the warm sand-banks this dyke ten feet deep, 
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up which he trots, with the oak boughs meet- 
ing over his head. Was it ever worth men’s 
while to dig out the soil? Surely not. The 


|old method must have been, to remove the 


softer upper spit, till they got to tolerably hard 
ground ; and then, Macadam’s metal being as 
yet unknown, the rains and the wheels of 
generations sawed gradually deeper and 
deeper, till this road-ditch was formed. But 
it must have taken centuries to do it. Many 
of these hollow lanes, especially those on flat 
ground, must be as old or older than the 
Conquest. In Devonshire, I am sure that 
they are. But there many of them, one sus- 
pects, were made, not of malice, but of cow- 
ardice prepense. Your indigenous Celt was, 
one fears, a sneaking animal, and liked to 
keep when he could under cover of banks and 
hill-sides; while your bold Roman made his 
raised roads straight over hill and dale, 
“ ridge-ways” from which, as from an eagle’s 
eyrie, he could survey the conquered lowlands 
far and wide. It marks strongly the differ- 
ence between the two races, that difference 
between the Roman paved road, with its estab- 
lished common way for all passengers, its reg- 
ular stations and mile-stones, and the Celtic 
trackway, winding irresolutely along in innum- 
erable ruts, parting to meet again, as if each 
savage (for they were nothing better) had 
taken his own fresh path when he found the 
next line of ruts too heavy for his cattle. 
Around the spurs of Dartmoor I have seen 
many ancient roads, some of them long dis- 
used, which could have been hollowed out for 
no purpose but that of concealment. 

But where are the hounds all this time? 
There, two fields on our left, at a dead stand- 
still. I am afraid that it would not matter 
much if they were ten fields off. I am be- 
ginning to fear exceedingly that we shall not 
kill this fox. The delay is getting serious. 
Some one observes “ that he must be a long 
way a-head of us by now; ” and is answered 
by a general grunt, or groan. However, we 
are on the right side of the hounds. If he has 
gone anywhere, he has gone to the large 
covers of the southern winter-garden, and has 
crossed our path up above. So we go slowly 
up the hill, till the valley lies beneath us like 
a long green garden between its two banks 
of brown moor, and through a cheerful little 
green, with red brick cottages scattered all 
round, each with its large neat garden, and 
beehives, and pigs and geese, and turf-stack, 
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and clipt yews and hollies before the door, 
and rosy dark-eyed children, and all the 
simple healthy comforts of a wild “ heth- 
cropper’s” home. When he can, the good 
man of the house works at farm labor, or 
cuts his own turf; and when work is scarce, 
he cuts copses and makes heath-brooms, and 
does a little poaching. True, he seldom goes 
to: church, save to be christened, married, or 
buried; but he equally seldom gets drunk. 
For church and public stand together two 
miles off; so that social wants sometimes 
bring their own -compensations with them, 
and there are two sides to every question. 
Hark! A faint, dreary hollo off the moor 
above. And then another, and another. Up 
the lane we gallop, trusting to the cry; for 
the clod of these parts delights in the chase 
like any bare-legged Paddy, and easts away 
flail and fork wildly, to run, shout, assist, and 
interfere in all possible ways, out of pure 
love. The descendant of many generations 
of broom-squires and deer-stealers, the instinct 
of sport is strong within him still, though no 
more of the king's deer are to be shot in the 
winter turnip-fields, or worse, caught by an 
apple-baited hook hung from an orchard 
bough. He now limits his aspirations to 


hares and pheasants, and too probably once 
in his life “ hits the keeper into the river,” 
and reconsiders himself for a while after over 
a crank in Winchester gaol. Well, he has 


his faults; and I have mine. But he is a 
thorough good fellow nevertheless; quite as 
good as I; civil, contented, industrious, and 
often very handsome; and a far shrewder 
fellow too—owing to his dash of wild forest 
blood—gipsy, highwayman, and what not— 
than his bullet-headed, and flaxen-polled 
cousin, the pure South Saxon of the Chalk- 
downs, Dark haired he is, ruddy, and tall of 
bone; swaggering in his youth; but when he 
grows old, a thorough gentleman, reserved, 
stately, and courteous as a prince. Fifteen 
years have I lived with him hail fellow well 
met, and never yet had a rude word or action 
from him. 

We canter up to the agriculturist who 
stands roaring on the top of a gatepost, and 
steadying himself by a tree. 

“He is just gone on there. Not a quarter 
of an hour since. Along that hedge-row.” 

So? Then, when the hounds are thrown 
intu the field, why do they not hit him off? 
Why does the next field only give a hint of 





his having past ; and the next none at all? 
Why are we doomed to wander shivering for 
the next half hour, up and down this lane. 
end, discussing the solemn question as to 
where Reinecke may, can, will, shall, might, 
could, would, and should have gone; and 
watching those two sorrowful red coats and 
that. sorrowful line of hounds trotting in a 
great ring below us through the fallow fields, 
while the huntsman’s notes of encouragement 
come up the breeze, fainter, sadder, more - 
hopeless every minute ? 

Because the scent has failed, And why 
scent fails, or does not fail, and what scent is 
—and, in short, anything about the matter, 
man knows—no more than he knows why his 
own pulse beats. It depends on the weather? 
Probably. It is best with a steady or rising 
glass? Possibly. It is best in a southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky? In some countries, 
On clays and grass, they say. And yet what 
sings the poet of the immortal Billesden 
Coplow fox, who ran seventy miles on end— 
(there were three foxes up though, that day): 
“ The wind was north-east, and most bitterly 

keen ; 

*T was the worst hunting morning that ever 

was seen.” 

And yet the best scenting day I ever saw 
on grass was a sunny April south-wester, 
when it was so hot the horses could hardly 
breathe or go; and the best days for the 
heather are howling black north-easters. 
There is reason to believe that scent lies best 
when the air is colder than the ground; and 
I have a scientific theory, that 

“‘ Scent varies inversely as evaporation ;” 
which sounds very fine, and seems to come 
true—as' often as other theories do, namely, 
about once in three times ; quite often enough 
to prove the correctness of any theory, 
whether zodlogical- or theological. So it may 
stand, though it wont help us to recover this 
fox; and I am going home. 

Going home. The fox will be hit off, prob- 
ably, for a few yards up on the moor to the 
left; heard of, probably, to-morrow, from 
some keeper five miles off: but Reinecke will 
not die this day. He will lie safe at a friend’s 
house till nightfall, and trot home to Male- 
partus during the small hours, to brag and 
crow to his admiring spouse over his mighty 
feats, and how he outwitted that dull thing 
called man; carefully “ remembering to for- 
get,” as Peter Pindar has it, that his life was 





MY WINTER-GARDEN, 


saved, neither by courage nor cunning, but by 
base panic fear of a gaunt sheep-dog, who 
‘turned and coursed him exactly whither he 

jd not want to go, at the top of this very 
vane. 

Be it so: or be it otherwise ;—what care 
1? 1 have had my exercise and pleasure, 
and shall not have any more such for full a 
week ‘to come; I have sent more oxygen 
through my lungs in the last hour than I 
have in the previous eight-and-forty. I have 
given a wholesome stir to that Thumos (trans- 
late as you will—wrath, spirit, pluck, or other- 
wise), which Plato says is the root of all 
virtues. I have indulged for a while that 
savage element which ought to be in the 
heart of every man ; for it alone gives him 
the energy by which he civilizes himself. I 
have overcome obstacles and endured dangers : 
by doing which alone man becometh strong, 
great, useful, or otherwise worth one brass 
farthing. I have felt myself for half an hour 
a free man, with a right to as much of No- 
man’s Land, which is the whole universe, as I 
could take and hold with four horse-hoofs. I 
have cast off the trammels of society, in as 
far as they are represented by banks, ditches, 
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and hurdles, and have returned awhile to that 
state of nature out of which all civilization 
came, and to which perfect civilization ought 
in some way to return. In short, I have done 
and seen and thought, things unspeakable— 
at least so I hold. And if I have ridden 
neither very long nor very well—so much the 
better for me, who can get so much out of so 
little. Here again comes in the advantage of 
being a minute philosopher. On: the other 
side of the account, my hat has one more 
dent in it ; but what is one among so many? 
I feel, too, a little chilly about the small of 
the back, and shall indulge in a warm salt-bath 
the minute I get home. But my heart is 
lightened and my brain cleared; and I can 
go home to the cheerful study and write off 
this epistle to you, old friend, without foul 
copy or correction, so sharpened are my wits 
by the simple expedient of air and exercise, 
idleness and excitement—the only method by 
which the mens sana can be kept inside the 
corpus sanum. It has been a short pleasure, 
truly, but all the more easily obtained; and 
a frivolous one, perhaps, in wise folks’ eyes; 
but then, you know, nothing is frivolous to a 
Minute Philosopher. C. K. 





PaLtEY aND Bisnop Porrtevs. — Whilst 
looking over a volume of sermons by Bishop 
Porteus the other day, I met with a discourse 
upon the text, Ps. xxii. 28., and was immedi- 
ately struck by its resemblance to one of Paley’s 
sermons : the resemblance appeared to me so 
strong that I was induced to compare them to- 
gether, and, on doing so, I discovered, to my 
no small surprise, that they were for the most 
part nearly word for word alike. The circum- 
stance is not without interest, and will remind 
the readers of “N. & Q.” of the similar coinci- 
dence between sermons by Doddridge and 
Whitefield, lately pointed out in your pages 
(Vol. xi., pp. 46 133.) Bishop Porteus’s ser- 
mon may be found in Sermons on Several Sub- 
jects, by the Right Reverend Beilby Porteus, 
D.D., Bishop of Chester. The fourth edition, 
corrected. 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1784. It 
forms Sermon X. vol. ii. p. 215., and a note in- 
forms us that it was “preached before the 
House of Lords, January 30, i778.” Paley’s 
sermon may be found in the edition of his 
Works, published by the Rev. Edmund Paley, 
in four volumes 8vo., London, 1838. It forms 
No. XIV. of the Sermons on Particular Subjects, 
vol. iv. p. 354. Judging from the internal evi- 
dence of the two sermons, I should think that 
the authorship must rest with Bishop Porteus. 
Ths differences between the two sermons con- 





sist for the most part in the omission (from the 
copy ascribed to Paley) of several observations 
having somewhat of a political bearing, but 
suitable to the audience before which the bishop 
is noted to have delivered it. Indeed, I should 
say that the alterations in Paley’s copy were 
such as to adapt a striking sermon, preached on 
a special occasion, and before a particular con- 
pregation, to a more ordinary class of hearers. 
f any of your correspondents differ from this 
view, or are in possession of information which 
may enable them to confirm or controvert it, I 
shall esteem it a favor if they will communi- 
cate the results of their researches to your pages. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


—Notes and Queries. 





Untucky Fripay.—A curious bit of statis- 
tics in the French papers illustrates the super- 
stition of the Parisians. It is observed that on 
Fridays the omnibus circulation of Paris dimin- 
ishes in the proportion of twenty-five per cent., 
proving how strong is the superstitious avoid- 
ance of doing anything that can be helped on ° 
that day. It is also further remarked that 
when the Friday happens to fall on the-13th of 
the month (which occurred twice last year) the 
omnibus receipts decrease at the rate of fifty 

er cent.—a strange fact for the race that vainly 

asts of being the most advanced in the world ! 
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From The Christian Remembrancer. 

Selections Grave and Gay. By THos. DE 

Quincy. From Writings published and 

unpublished. Edinburgh: James Hogg. 

AN autobiography, the subject of which still 
lives, presents some features of peculiar deli- 
cacy to the eandid reviewer. It is easy, in 
the case of any other form of composition, to 
forget for the time that the writer has a pri- 
vate personal existence ;. for while we discuss 
the author we need never approach the man. 
But if that author builds his hopes of inter- 
esting us in himself as a person, it is evident 
that he lays himself open to another and 
more intolerable form of criticism, to stric- 
tures on the most intimate and sensitive parts 
of his nature,—what men can least bear to 
be touched and handled, except in the ten- 
derest and most sympathizing spirit. Fondly 
trusting to some particular grace and charm 
in the records of his own feelings and memo- 
ries, he unconsciously, perhaps, incurs the 
risk of a rude shock to his sensibilities ; and 
the critic is embarrassed by the fear of.wound- 
ing, it may be, a heart, where he is only pur- 
suing his vocation of passing judgment on 
what he has a right to consider an abstraction 
—a book. 

It may be well then in the outset to state, 


that these curious, and in many parts inter- 
esting, volumes are, in spite of their real 


character, abstractions to us. We can recall 
the time when we regarded Mr. De Quincy 
and his “ Opium Eater,” as alike unrealities. 
In our childish ignorance, we never supposed 
these absorbing pages to be real genuine his- 
tory, scenes actually passed through by flesh 
and blood, but a sort of grand dream-land ; 
and the name of the writer, when it reached 
us, sounded in our ears just as feigned as the 
narrative. And though we are aware now of 
our mistake, the first impression remains un- 
disturbed by any knowledge of the author or 
his history beyond what we learn from these 
pages; and all the vivid and most character- 
istic facts are still so dreamy—fading off on 
all sides into shadows—as happily still to 
sustain the original idea of unreality. We 
say happily, not that we have any very disa- 
greeable things ‘to discharge our conscience 
of, but as making our task easier and pleas- 
anter to ourselves. 

These volumes consist of autobiographical 
sketches, essays, and papers of a livlier strain ; 
—the autobiographical part being of far the 
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most value; and of that part, whatever con- 
cerns the author’s childhood and early youth, 
the most attractive and original. The greater 
part of these were contributed to periodicals 
many years since, but have been collected and 
added to by large interpolations for the pres- 
ent republication. 

We see no reason to doubt Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s recollections of his infancy; and if so, 
he relates facts of a more prematurely devel- 


oped intellect than we can recollect to have 


found recorded elsewhere : so premature as to 
produce a painful impression. It is so evident 
that this precocity, this rapid growth of mind, 
this early maturity of the powers, all evident 
in the history of the author up to his six- 
teenth or eighteenth year, did Jeave a sort of 
blank. It was.a promise that could not be 
fulfilled. The stage that succeeded so bril- 
liant an opening brought the reaction of ner- 
vous bodily suffering, to which succeeded a 
weak and excessive indulgence in opinm as a 
relief. This proved a most effective intellec- 
tual stimulant for a time, at the inevitable 
expense of impairing the mental powers, and 
of reducing what should be the mind’s prime 
—the season of its most vigorous thought and 
action—to a period of mere retrospect; a 
time for dwelling upon, gathering up, ampli- 
fying the recollections of youth, its triumphs 
and its acquirements—but in which all origi- 
nal power is exhausted, the inventive faculty 
worn out, and what is worse, where the power 
of embracing the present, realizing its facts 
and throwing the mind into existing events or 
future contingencies, is lost. A diffusive, ram- 
bling style is always fatiguing, but it is more 
painful when we regard it as a sign that the 
writer has no grasp of the subject that should 
engage him; that his mind is perpetually 
losing its hold of the point at issue, and slip- 
ping away into prolix disquisitions, the fruit 
of past thought; such untimely reminiscen- 
ces showing that the past is more prominent 
to him than the present, and for ever push- 
ing it out of its place. No display of learn- 
ing, no appositeness in the recollection, can 
save these ramblings from an air of garrulity 
and failing power: and who is so great a 
rambler in this sense as Mr. De Quincey ? to 
whom the present—i. ¢. the to-day, the work 
in hand, the current question whatever it may 
be—has but one prominent feature, as sug- 
gestive of the past—his past: his precocious 
observations, his youthful learning, his early 
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visions, his experience of life; all having the 
additional remoteness that these acquirements 
were won at an age when others are yet chil- 
dren, with their course still before them, and 
their experience yet to learn. 

These remarks apply only where the retro- 
spect is an interference with the matter in 
hand. Where early recollections are’ the 
author’s main subject, or vivid capricious im- 
pressions borrowed from childhood, and curi- 
ously influencing later opinions, as in “ The 
Opium Eater,” they are often more than com- 
monly interesting, They form, indeed, in 
their right place, Mr. De Quincey’s most 
original contributions to the literature of his 
country. Nor does this discursiveness at all 
interfere with the literary merits of “The 


English Opium Eater.” We see in it the|P 


natural fruit of the baneful habit, whose at- 
tractions and horrors he so powerfully de- 
scribes; while the pomp of his style, its mys- 
tery and exaggeration, are eminently adapted 
for the pageantry of dreams, or dream-like 
scenes, gliding one into another, which make 
the power of that narrative. The strange 
minutely ‘detailed history of an incident in 
his boyhood, (which, though true, sounds so 
improbable,) is a fit introduction for the con- 
cluding phantasmagoria, ; 

Many of our readers may remember the 
impression of those sounding sentences on 
his young ear ; a luxury seldom now enjoyed ; 
for though little more than thirty years have 
passed since the “Opium Eater” was writ- 
ten, the revolution in the art of writing has 
made the grand style a rarity, nor can we 
recall any author but Mr. Ruskin in our own 
immediate time, who indulges in it with suc- 
cess, This work does not form part of the 
volumes before us, yet we are tempted to 
quote a few sentences from it, to remind the 
forgetful ear of the pompous yet very effec- 
tive music of some passages, though we know 
not how far they may lose their force, and 
appear extravagant, away from the context; 
not led up to, as they should be, by pages of 
gathering mystery and gloom. As an apology 
for the digression, we will call them, after 
the idea of their author, a kind of voluntary, 
appropriately introducing the reader to. the 
mysterious infancy of which his first volume 
gives the portraiture. The first is a dream 
from “ The Pains of Opium :”— 

“The dream commenced with a music 
which now I often heard in dreams—a music 
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of ration and of awakening suspense; a 
Sins the opening: of the Coromitien 
Anthem, and which, like that, gave the feel- 
ing of a vast march—of infinite cavalcades 
filing off—and the tread of innumerable 
armies. The morning was come of a migh 
day—a day of crisis and of final’ hope for 
human nature, then suffering some mysterious 
eclipse, and laboring in some dread extrem- 
ity. Somewhere, I knew not where—some- 
how, I knew not how—by some beings, I 
knew not whom—a battle, a strife, an agony, 
was conducting,—was evolving like a great. 
drama or piece of music; with which my 
are | was the more unsupportable from 
my confusion as to its place, its cause, its 
nature, and its possible issue. I, as is usual 
in dreams, (where of necessity we make. our- 
selves central to every moyement,) had the 
ower, and yet had not the power to decide 
it. I had the power, if I could raise myself 
to will it, and yet again had not the power, 
for the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon 
me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt: 
‘Deeper than ever plummet sounded,’ I lay 
inactive. Then, like a chorus, the passion 
deepened. Some greater interest was at 
stake ; some mightier cause than ever yet the 
sword had pleaded or trumpet had pro- 
claimed. Then came sudden alarms; hurry- 
ings to and fro; trepidations of innumerable 
fugitives, I knew not whether from the good 
cause or the bad: darkness and lights: tem- 
pests and human faces: and at last, with the 
sense that all was lost, female forms, and the 
features that were worth all the world to me, 
and but a moment allowed, and clas 
hands, and heart-breaking partings, and then 
—everlasting farewells! And with a sigh, 
such as the caves of hell sighed when the in- 
cestuous mother uttered the abhorred name 
of Death, the sound was reverberated—ever- 
lasting farewells! aad again, and yet again 
reverberated—everlasting farewells! And I 
awoke in struggles and cried aloud—‘T will 


}sleep no more.’”—* The Pains of Opium,” 


London Magazine, vol. iv. 1821, p. 377. 


The next is an apostrophe, in somewhat 
pagan fashion, to this awful drug, in the con- 
clusion of what he calls, “The Pleasures of 
Opium : ”— 

“Q! just, subtle, and mighty opium! that 
to the hearts of poor and rich alike, for the 
wounds that will never heal, and for ‘the 
pangs that tempt the spirit to rebel,’ bringest . 
an assuaging balm; eloquent opium that with 
thy potent rhetoric stealest away the purposes 
of wrath ; and to the guilty man, for ore night 
givest back the hopes of his youth, and hands 
washed pure from blood: and to the proud 
man, @ brief oblivion for 
‘Wrongs unredress’d and ‘insults unavenged :’ 
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that summonest to the chancery of dreams, 
for the triumphs of suffering innocence, false 
witnesses ; and confoundest perjury, and dost 
reverse the sentence of unrighteous judges : 
—thou buildest upon the bosom of darkness, 
out of the fantastic imagery of the brain, 
cities and temples, beyond the art of Phidias 
and Praxiteles—beyond the splendor of 
Babylon and Hekatompylos; and from the 
‘anarchy of dreamin meg callest into 
sunny light the faces of long-buried beauties, 
and the blessed household countenances, 
cleansed from the ‘dishonors of the grave.’ 
Thou only givest these gifts to man; and 
thou hast the keys of Paradise, oh, just, 
subtle, and mighty Opium! ”—Jbid. p. 361. 

Sensations so vivid, depressions so awful, 
are at once a sequel and interpretation of a 
childhood and boyhood of morbid feeling and 
infellect. “From my birth I was made an 
intellectual creature,” our author tells us, in 
the work we have just quoted from ; “ and in- 
tellectual in the highest sense my pursuits 
and pleasures have been, even from my school- 
boy days.” 

The first autobiographical sketch introduces 
our author to us before the close of his sixth 
year, at which time “ the first chapter” of his 
life was already closed; and so great a shock 
of grief fallen upon him that “life is fin- 


ished ” was the secret imagining of his heart, 
and he said to himself, “ Now is the, blossom- 


ing of life withered for ever.” Let us not 
smile at’this record of a child’s grief, for we 
doubt not it is true, even to this sounding 
record of it; and before his sixth year this 
precocious child had won a large experience. 
Mr. De Quincey has distant recollections of a 
period before he could have reached the close 
of his second year. He “ recalls a remarkable 
dream of terrific grandeur, concerning a 


favorite nurse,” and remembers to have con- | 


nected at the same age, a profound sense of 
pathos with the reappearance, in very early 
spring, of some crocuses. We can read often 
in a young child’s countenance the move- 
ments of thoughts like these, but to remem- 
ber them is rare indeed. But this is not so 
strange as his recollections connected with 
his first acquaintance with death; when a 
little sister died, he being at the time eighteen 
months old, “ more or less by some trifle,” but 
the date must be pretty closely ascertained. 
“ Death,” he says, “was then scarcely intelli- 
gible to me; and I could not be so properly 
said to suffer sorrow as a sad perplexity.” 


“With my sister Jane’s death (though 
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otherwise, as I have said, less sorrowful than 
perplexing), there was, however, connected 
an incident which made a most fearful im- 
pression upun myself, deepening my tenden- 
cies to thoughtfulness and abstraction beyond 
what would seem credible for my years. If 
there was one thing in this world from which 
more than from any other, nature had forced 
me to revolt, it was brutality and violence, 
Now, a whisper arose in the family, that a 
female servant, who by accident was drawn 
off from her proper duties to attend my sis- 
ter Jane for a day or two, had on one occa- 
sion treated her barahly, if not brutally ; and 
as this ill-treatment Spots within three 
or four days of her death, so that the occa- 
sion of it must have been some fretfulness in 
the poor child caused by her sufferings, nat- 
urally there was a sense of awe and indigna- 
tion diffused through the family. I helieve 
the story never reached my mother, and pos- 
sibly it was exaggerated ; but _ me the 
effect was terrific. I did not often see the 

erson charged with this cruelty; but when 
T did, my eyes sought the ground; nor could 
I have borne to look her in the face; not, 
however, in any spirit that could be called 
anger. The feeling which fell upon me was 
a shuddering horror, as upon a first glimpse 
of the truth that I was in a world of evil and 
strife. Though born in a large town (the 
town of Manchester, even then among the 
largest of the island), I had passed the whole 
of my childhood, except for the few earliest 
weeks, in a rural seclusion. With three in- 
nocent little sisters for playmates, sleeping 
always amongst them, and shut up for ever 
in a silent garden from all knowledge of 
poverty, or oppression, or outrage, I had not 
suspected until this moment the true com- 
plexion of the world in which myself and my 
sisters were living. Henceforward the char- 
acter of my thoughts changed greatly ; for 
so representative are some acts, that one 
single case of the class is sufficient to throw 
open before you the whole theatre of possi- 
bilities in that direction. I never heard that 
the woman accused of this cruelty took it at 
all to heart, even after the event which so im- 
mediately succeeded had reflected upon it a 
more paitfful emphasis. But for myself, that 
incident had a lasting revolutionary power in 
coloring my estimate of life.”—Autobio- 
graphic Sketches, vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 

The idea of a baby of a year and a-half 
suspecting the true complexion of the world 
in which it lives,” is sometimes alarming. 
We must suppose that the man adds a little 
definitiveness to the child’s misgivings; but 
with every modification the recollection is a 
remarkable and genuine one. From all we 
can gather of the author’s mother, she was 
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not a woman to observe her children’s minds 
with modern curiosity. She was a mother of 
her own day; the children lived a great deal 
in the nursery, and stood in awe of her. He 
somewhere says she always thought her own 
children below those of other people, and 
was evidently a disciplinarian, training her 
children to a Spartan simplicity of diet. 
Though he speaks respectfully of her, de- 
scribing her as a very religious person, an 
« Evangelical,” ar. 1 friend of Hannah More’s, 
she did not make one of the leading charac- 
ters of his own childhood, or help forward by 
any unwise fostering of her own, this extra- 
ordinary precocity. . 

The female influence of his infancy was his 
sister Elizabeth, three years older than him- 
self, and it was her death which closed the 
first chapter of his life, in his sixth year, with 
the solemn words we have reported. This 
child shared in the family brilliancy of intel- 
lect. Her head was the wonder of phrenol- 
ogists. He looks back on “her serene and 
capacious mind.” She was his guide and 
companion; and thoughts, beyond what chil- 
dren think, were shared between them. In 
losing her, he describes himself as losing the 
only being to whom he was ever able to utter 


the feelings of his heart without reserve— 
“For I was the shyest of children; and at 
all stages of life, a natural sense of personal 
dignity held me back from exposing the least 
ray of feeling which I was not wholly en- 


couraged to reveal.” To this shyness, no 
doubt, and to the loss of this sympathizing 
hearer, the public now owes the unlimited 
confessions for which our author has chosen 
it for his confidant. This precious sister was 


taken ill suddenly,— 


“Tn such circumstances, a child, as young 
‘as myself, feels no anxieties. Looking upon 
medical men as people privileged, and natu- 
rally commissioned, to make war upon pain 
and sickness, I never had a misgiving about 
the result. I grieved, indeed, that my sister 
should lie in bed; I grieved still more to 
hear her moan. But all this appeared to me 
no more than as a night of trouble, on which 
dawn would soon arise. Oh! moment of dark- 
ness and delirium, when the elder nurse 
awakened me from that delusion, and 
launched God’s thunderbolt at my heart in 
the assurance that my sister MUST die, 
Rightly it is said of utter, utter misery, that 
It ‘cannot be remembered.’* Itself, as a re- 
* “T stood in unimaginable trance 

And agony, which cannot be remembered.” 

—Speech of Alhadra, in Coleridge’s Remorse. 
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memberable thing, is swallowed up in its 
own chaos. Blank anarchy and confusion of 
mind fell upon me. Deaf and blind I was, 
as I reeled under the revelation, I wish not 
to recall the circumstances of that time, when 
my agony was at its height, and hers, in an- 
other sense, was approaching. Enough it is 
to say, that all was soon over; and the 
morning of that day had at last arrived which 
looked down upon her innocent face, sleep- 
ing the sleep from which there is no awaking, 
and upon me sorrowing the sorrow for whic 
there is no consolation. 

“On the day after my sister’s death, whilst 
the sweet temple of her brain was yet unvio- 
lated by human scrutiny, I formed my own 
scheme for seeing her once more. Not for 
the world would I have made this known, 
nor have suffered a witness to accompany me. 
I had never heard of feelings that take the 
name of ‘sentimental,’ nor ‘dreamed of such 
a possibility. But grief, even in a child, 
hates the light, and shrinks from human 
eyes, The house was large enough to have 
two staircases; and by one of these I knew 
that about mid-day, when all would be quiet 
(for the servants dined at one o’clock), I 
could steal up into her chamber. I imagine 
that it was about an hour after high noon 
when I reached the chamber door; it was 
locked, but the key was not taken away. 
Entering, I closed the door so softly, that, 
although it opened upon a hall which as- 
cended through all the stories, no echo ran 
along the silent walls. Then, turning round, 
I sought my sister’s face. But the bed had 
bed had been moved, and the back was now 
turned towards myself. Nothing met my 
eyes but one large window, wide open, 
through which the sun of midsummer at mid 
day was showering down torrents of splen- 
dor. The weather was dry, the sky was 
cloudless, the blue depths seemed the express 
types of infinity; and it was not possible for 
eye to behold, or for heart to conceive, any 
symbols more pathetic of life and the glory 
of life.”—Vol. i. pp. 11-18. 

In the “Opium Eater” there is a striking 
passage on the connection of death with 
summer, and its greater terrors at that season. 
This sentiment is traceable to the moment 
described in this scene, where the glories of 
the season contrasted themselves so painfully 
to the young child’s mind with the bleak of © 
death. After following out the idea at greater 
length than we can quote, he continues,—_ 

“Out of this digression, for the purpose of 
showing how inextricably my feelings and 
images of death were entangled with those 
of summer, as connected with Palestine and 
Jerusalem, let me come back to the bed- 
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chamber of my sister.. From the gorgeous 
sunlight I turned round to the corpse. ‘There 
lay the sweet childish figure; there the angel 
face ; and, as people usually fancy, it was said 
in the house that no features had suffered any 
change. Had they not? The forehead, in- 
deed—the serene and noble forehead—that 
might be*the same; but the frozen eyelids, 
the darkness that seented to steal from be- 
neath them, the marble lips, the stiffening 
hands, laid palm to palm, as if repeating the 
supplications of closing anguish—could these 
be mistaken for life? Had it been so, where- 
fore did I not spring to those heavenly lips 
with tears and never-ending kisses? But so 
it-was not. I stood checked for a moment; 
awe, not fear, fell upon me; and, whilst I 
stood, a solemn wind began to blow—the 
saddest that ear ever heard. It was a wind 
that might have swept the fields of mortality 
for a thousand centuries. Many times since, 
upon summer days, when the sun is about 
the hottest, I have remarked the same wind 
arising and uttering the same hollow, solemn, 
Memnonian, but saintly swell: it is in this 
world the one great audible symbol of eternity. 
And three times in my life have I happened 
to hear the same sound in the same circum- 
stances—namely, when standing between an 
-~- window and a dead body on a summer 

a 


y: 
“Instantly, when my ear caught this vast 


£olian intonation, when my eye filled with 
the golden fulness of life, the pomps of the 
heavens above, or the glory of the flowers 
below, and turning when it settled upon the 
frost which overspread my sister’s face, in- 
stantly atrance fell uponme. A vault seemed 
to open in the zenith of the far blue sky, a 
shaft which ran up forever. I, in spirit, rose 
as if on billows that also ran up the shaft for 
ever; and the billows seemed to pursue the 
throne of God; but that also ran before us 
and fled away continually. The flight and 
the pursuit seemed to go on for ever and 
ever. Frost gathering frost, some Sarsar 
wind of death, seemed to repel me; some 
mighty relation between God and death dimly 
struggled to evolve itself from the dreadful 
antagonism between them; shadowy mean- 
ings even yet continue to exercise and for- 
ment, in dreams, the deciphering oracle within 
me. I slept—for how long I cannot say; 
slowly I recovered my self-posséssion ; and, 
when I woke, found myself standing, as _be- 
fore, close to my sister’s bed. 

“have reason to believe that a very long 
interval had elapsed during this wanderin 
or suspension of my perfect mind. When 
returned to myself, there was a foot (or I 
fancied .so) on the stairs. I was alarmed; 
for, if anybody had detected me,means would 
have been taken to prevent my coming again. 
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Hastily, therefore, I kissed the lips that ] 
ne kiss no more, and slunk, like a guilty 
thing, with stealthy steps from the room, 
Thus perished the vision, loveliest amongst 
all the shows which earth has revealed to me; 
thus mutilated was the parting which should 
have lasted for ever; tainted thus with fear 
was that farewell sacred to love and grief, to 

erfect love and to grief that could not be 
healed.”—Vol. i. pp. 15-18. 

So early was our author’s singular faculty of 
trance-like dreams developed. It is his one 
intellectual peculiarity, wholly independent of 
the artificial stimulant to which it was after- 
wards attributed, though no doubt it was in- 
tensified by it. This gift might, on first 
thoughts have been expected to lead to high 
poetic excellence, but we believe would rather 
be a bar to it,as holding back the child’s 
mind, in its most impressible age, from seeing 
things as they are, and without any coloring 
from the individual mind and so probably 
narrowing the range of thought. We are 
not speaking so much of this individual in- 
stance, under intense excitement, as of the 
general musing, dreamy tendency of his 
mind, which led him to fasten on certain con- 
genial subjects shaping them to his own fancy, 
at the expense of leaving the wider scene of 
general thought and observation unsought 
into. So morbid was his state after his sister’s 
death, that he haunted solitary places in the 
hope of some visionary reunion. All nature 
suggested but one idea: the services of our 
Church,—for even then he was alive to the 
beauty of their tone and language,—minis- 
tered to it; while the fine architecture of the 
collegiate church at Manchester, which he 
then. attended, and its painted windows, in- 
spired trances and visions, and opened 
glimpses of heaven itself to his childish fancy. 
The result might have been most serious to- 
mental health, but for a salutary break upon 
this luxury of grief, in the unwelcome arrival 
upon the scene of an elder brother, one of 
those vigorous and overbearing personages, 
that must make their prosence felt on the 
most preoccupied mind, and will not suffer 
any shadows but of their own creating to 
interfere with their influence. So profound 
was the impression he made upon his little 
brother’s mind, and so paramount was the 
authority he established over body, soul, and 
spirit, that the account of him, though leaving 
little room for the indulgence of Mr. De 
Quincey’s peculiar vein, is one of his best 
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efforts, and the humor almost the only genuine 
example of that quality his writings furnish. 
Some few qualities the brothers must have 
possessed in common, the same precocity of 
intellect, the same power of realizing the 
fancies of the brain, and making them each 
his world, the same command of lofty, high- 
sounding diction—but more points of con- 
trast; for whereas the junior had been brought 
up in the society of girls, and was gentle, shy, 
retiring, a lover of solitude and peace and 
quiet above all things; his elder was endued 
with a two-fold boldness and audacity of 
nature; mind and body alike fearless, loving 
storm and contest;. and of a prodigious, al- 
most heroic confidence in himself, and con- 
tempt by consequence of all others; his little 
brother foremost of all. Some preliminaries 
of explanation are given before our author 
enters upon the scene. Mr. De Quincey, the 
father, was a wealthy merchant of the higher 
class, with aristocratic friendships beyond 
what is common with men of his order. His 


health for some years had been failing, and 
in the hope of restoring it he had travelled; 
wandering from country to country, with only 
occasional returns to England when his wife 
would join him for a time, at the watering- 


place nearest his landing, but leaving the 
family, the younger members of it at least, at 
their country house, close upon Manchester. 
Thus it happened that our author scarcely 
ever knew his father, till he came home con- 
fessedly to die. He goes on then to account 
for having up to this time been equally a 
stranger to his brother,— 


“ My brother was a stranger from causes 
quite as little to be foreseen, but seeming quite 
as natural after they had really occurred. In 
an early stage of his career, he had been found 
wholly unmanageable. His genius for mis- 
chief amounted to inspiration; it was a divine 
afflatus which drove him in that direction ; 
and such was his capacity for riding in whirl- 
winds and directing storms, that he made it 
his trade to create them, as a vedeAnyépera Zetec, 
a cloud-compelling Jove, in order that he 
might direct them. For this, and other rea- 
sons, he had been sent to the Grammar 
School of Louth, in Lincolnshire—one of 
those many old classic institutions which form 
the peculiar glory of England. To box, and 
to box under the severest restraint of honora- 
ble laws, was in those days a mere necessity 
of schoolboy life at public schools ; and hence 
the superior manliness, generosity, and self- 
dontedl, of those generally who had benefited 
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by such discipline—so systematically hostile 
to all meanness, pusillanimity, or indirectness,” 
* * * * * * 


“Fresh from such a training as this, and at 
a time when his additional five or six years 
availed nearly to make his age the double of 
mine, my brother very naturally despised me; 
and, from his exceeding frankness, he took no 

ains to conceal that te did. Why should 
fre? Who was it that could have a right to 
feel aggrieved by his contempt ? Whio, if not 
myself? But it happened, on the contrary, 
that I had a perfect craze for being despised. 
I doted on it ; and considered contempt a sort 
of luxury that I was in continual fear of los- 
ing. Why not? Wherefore should any ra- 
tional person shrink from contempt, if it ha 
pen to form the tenure by which he holds his 
repose in life ?”—Vol. i.. pp. 37, 38. 

This resignation to a low place in the intel- 
lectual estimation of others is hot without 
precedent.’ Children of a low, nervous organ- 
ization, are sometimes oppressed by the 
thought of the laborious life of learning and 
acting which they see stretched out before 
them; and, in contrast to children of more 
vigorous health, like to remain humble and 
helpless, putting off as long as they can the 
first step which is to lead to their being mer 
and women—the hard workers of the world. 
But dear as his brother’s contempt was in the 
abstract, and in principles of reason, there was 
sometimes “an altitude—a starry altitude,” 
in the station of contempt assumed for him, 
which he owns sometimes nettled him; and 
he would imprudently betray some bookish 
accomplishment, not without the rash indul- 
gence of a momentary triumph. However, 
though these displays shook his brother’s 
judgment for a moment, it was formed on & 
priori arguments, that could not ‘be over- 
thrown by any demonstrations, and that seem 
to have had weight even in the innocent judg- 
ment of their victim :— 

“The pillars of Hercules, upon which rest- 
ed the vast edifice of his scorn, were these two 
—Ist, my physics; he denounced me for ef- 
feminacy ; 2d, he assumed, and even postu- 
lated as a datum, which I myself could never 
have the face to refuse, my general idiocy. 
Physically, therefore, and intellectually, he. 
looked upon me as below notice ; but morally, 
he assured me that he would give me a writ- 
ten character of the very best description, 
whenever I chose to apply. for it. ‘ You're 
honest,’ he said ; ‘ you’re willing, though lazy; 
you would pull, if you had the strength of a 
flea; and, though a monstrous coward, you 
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don’t run away.’ My own demurs to these 
harsh judgments were not so many as they 
might have been. The idiocy I confessed ; 
because, though positive that I was not uni- 
formly an idiot, I felt inclined to think that, in 
a majority of cases, I really was; and there 
were more reasons for thinking so than the 
reader is yet aware of. But, as to the effem- 
inacy, I denied it in toto ; and with good rea- 
son, as will be seen, Neither did my brother 
retend to have any experimental proofs of it. 
he ground he went upon was a mere @ priori 
une, viz., that I had always been tied to the 
apron-string of women or girls ; which amount- 
at most to this—that, by training and the 
natural tendenzy of circumstances, I ought to 
be effeminate; that is, there was reason to 
expect beforehand that I should be so; but, 
then, the more merit in me, if, in spite of such 
reasonable presumptions, I really were not. 
In fact, my brother soon leaned; by a daily 
experience, how entirely he might depend up- 
on me for carrying out the most audacious of 
his own warlike plans: such plans, it is true, 
that: I abominated ; but that made no differ- 
ence in the fidelity with which I tried to fulfil 
them.”—Vol. i. pp. 40, 41. 


He next draws the portrait of this brother : 


“ This eldest brother of mine was in all re- 
spects a remarkable boy. —— he was, 
aspiring, immeasurably active; fertile in re- 
sources as Robinson Crusoe; but also full of 

uarrel as it is possible to imagine; and, in 
default of any other opponent, he would have 
fastened a quarrel upon his own shadow for 
presuming to run before him when going west- 
wards in the morning, whereas, in all reason, 
a shadow, like a dutiful child, ought to keep 
deferentially in the rear of that majestic sub- 
stance which is the author of its existence. 
Books he detested, one and all, excepting on] 
such as he happened to write himself. An 
these were not a few. On all subjects known 
to man, from the Thirty-nine Articles of our 
English Church, down to pyrotechnics, leger- 
demain, magic, both black and white, thauma- 
turgy, and necromancy, he favored the world 
(which world was the nursery where I lived 
amongst my sisters) with his select opinions. 
On this last subject especially—of necromanc 
—he was very great; witness his profoun 
work, though but a fragment, and, unfortu- 
nately, long since departed to the bosom of 
Cinderella, entitled, ‘ How to raise a Ghost; 
and when you've got him down, how to keep 
him down.’ ”—Vol. i. pp. 37, 38. 


We have not space to pursue this interest- 
ing question with our author; but from the 
report of his views and reasonings on the 
subject of ghosts, we see that this young nec- 


with a power, sense, and authority which 
would have put to shame the inane revela. 
tions from the world of spirits, which the 
American ghost-seers gravely publish with so 
much circumstance to the world; and which 
our readers have had a recent opportunity of 
perusing in the columns of the Times , where 
we see proved to demonstration how much 
less capacity is required than used to be sup- 
posed to make aconjurer, Our wiser school- 
boy soon tired of his commerce with the un- 
seen world, and turned his thoughts to sci- 
ence with equal ingenuity and success :— 


“This hypothesis, however, like a thousand 
others, when it happened that they engaged 
no durable sympathy from his nursery audi- 
ence, he did not pursue. For some time he 
turned his thoughts to philosophy, and read 
lectures to us every night upon some branch 
or other of physics. This undertaking arose 
upon some one of us envying or admiring 
flies for their power of walking upon the 
ceiling. “Pooh!” he said, “they are impos- 
ters; they pretend to do it, but they can’t do 
it as-it ought to be done. Ah! you should 
see me standing upright on the ceiling, with 
my head downwards for half an hour to- 
gether, and meditating profoundly.” My 
sister Mary remarked, that we should all be 
very glad to see him in that position, “If 
that’s the case,” he replied, “its very well that 
all is ready, except as to a strap or two.” 
Being an excellent skater, he had first imag- 
ined that, if held up until he had started, he 
might then, by taking a bold sweep ahead, 
keep himself in position through the contin- 
ued impetus of skating. But this he found 
not to answer ; because, as he observed, “ the 
friction was too retarding from the plas- 
ter of Paris ; but the case would be very dif- 
ferent if the ceiling were coated with ice.” 
As it was not, he changed his plan. The 
true secret, he now discovered, was this; he 
would consider himself in the light of a hum- 
ming-top: he would make an apparatus (and 
he made it) for having himself launched like 
a top, upon the ceiling, and regularly spun. 
Then the vertiginous motion of the human 
top would overpower the force of gravitation. 
He should, of course, spin upon his own axis, 
and sleep upon his own axis—perhaps he 
might even dream upon it; and he laughed 
at “those scoundrels, the flies,’ that never 
improved in their pretended art, nor made 
any thing of it. The principle was now dis- 
covered; “and, of course,” he said, “if a 
man can keep it up for five minutes, what’s to 
hinder him from doing so for five months?” 
“Certainly, nothing that I can think of,” was 
the reply of my sister, whose scepticism, in 





romancer could have ruled the spiritual world 


fact, had not settled upon the five months, 
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but altogether upon the five minutes. The 
apparatus for spinning him, however, perhaps, 
from its complexity, would not work: a fact 
evidently owing to the 9p amc of the gar- 
dener. On re-considering the subject, he an- 
nounced, to the disappointment of some 
amongst us, that, although the physical dis- 
covery was now complete, he saw a moral dif- 
ficulty. It was not a humming-top that was 
required, but a peg-top. Now, this, in order 
to keep up the vertigo at full stretch, with- 
out which, toa certainty, gravitation would 
rove too much for him, needed to be whipped 
incessantly, But that was precisely what a 
gentleman ought not to tolerate: to be 
scourged unintermittingly on the legs by any 
grub of a gardener, unlessit were Father 
Adam himself, was a thing that he could not 
bring his mind to face.”—Vol. i. pp. 44, 45. 
Who does not sympathize with such school- 
room recollections? Who so clever and 
brilliant as a clever schoolboy to a fit audi- 
ence? such audience as every memory can 
supply, for surely each reader can recall some 
hero of fun as reckless as this, as full of re- 
source, as boundless in assumption, as ready 
to cut every Gordian knot, as certain to secure 
the laugh and the last word against all odds. 
Such fit audience our elder brother had 
amongst his brothers and sisters; sisters to 
banter and question, and excite to greater ef- 
forts of ingenuity, in spite of his insulting al- 
lusions to “ the most excruciatingly mean of 
capacities” to which he was condemned to 
lower his speculations; and brothers, to do 
his bidding with a servile deference. He 
gave lectures, and they listened to them; he 
wrote dramas, and they acted them, These 
were their peaceful pursuits, such was his 
quiet and domestic aspect. But it was in 
his character of warrior that he tormented 
the heart of his poor little brother, and it is 
the history of a long feud and daily battle 
with the boys of a Manchester manufactory, 
which is one of the most effective stories of 
these recollections. The writer still suffers 
from the remembrance of a war in which he 
was compelled to share, through the mere 
force of his brother’s genius, who had estab- 
lished a thraldom over his reason and inner 
mind more oppressive than any bodily slav- 
ery, and under which he could hardly say 
that his soul was his own. As an instance 
of this mental bondage, each of these brothers 
had, after the fashion of Hartley Coleridge 
and many another boy, an imaginary king- 
dom, which one might suppose each would 
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rule, after his own will, with undisputed sway. 
But not so; by dint of searching questions, 
the elder became possessed of every feature 
of his little brother’s territory, and, hence- 
forth, allowed his shadowy subjects no rest 
from his withering contempt and tyrannical 
aggressions, 


“* How, and to what extent,’ my brother 
asked, ‘did I raise taxes upon my subjects?” 
’My first impulse was to say, that I did not 
tax them at all, for I had a perfect horror of 
doing so; but prudence would not allow of 
my saying that; because it was too probable 
he would demand to know how, in that case, 
I maintained a standing army ; and if I once 
allowed it to be supposed that I had none, 
there was an end forever to the independence 
of my people. Poor things! they would have 


been invaded and dragooned in a month. I 
took some days, therefore, to consider that 
point, but at last replied, that my people, be- 
pip Ouareny se supported themselves mainly by 
a 


wy fishery, from which I deducted a 
part of the produce, and afterwards sold it 
for manure to neighboring nations. This 
last hint I borr@éwed from the conversation of 
a stranger who happened to dine one day at 
Greenhay, and mentioned that in Devonshire, 
or at least on the western coast of that 
county, near Ilfracombe, upon any excessive 
take of herrings beyond what the markets 
could absorb, the surplus was applied to the 
land as a valuable dressing. It might be in- 
ferred from this account, however, that the 
arts must be in a languishing state, amongst 
a people that did not understand the process 
of salting fish; and my brother observed de- 
risively, much to my grief, that a wretched 
ichthyophagous people must make shocking 
soldiers, weak as water, and liable to be 
knocked over like nine-pins ; whereas, in his 
army, not @ man ever ate herrings, pilchards, 
mackerels, or, in fact, condescended to any 
thing worse than sirloins of beef. 


“ At every step I had to contend for the 
honor and independence of my islanders; so 
that early I came to understand the weight of 
Shakspeare’s sentiment— 


* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown !” 


Oh, reader, do not laugh! I lived for ever 
under the terror of two separate wars in two 
separate worlds: one against the factory boys, 
in a.real world of flesh and blood, of stones 
and brickbats, of flight and pursuit, that were 
anything but figurative ; the other in a world 

urely aérial, where all the combats and suf- 
eric were absolute moonshine.”—Vol. i, 


pp. 77, 78. 
The occasion of the actual warfare arose 





from their having to pass daily a manufactory, 
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on their way from Greenhay, their mother’s 
residence, to their tutor in Manchester :-— 


“The cause lay in our aristocratic dress. 
As children of an opulent family, where all 
provisions were liberal, and all appointments 
elegant, we were uniformly well-dressed ; 
and, in particular, we wore trousers (at that 
time unheard of, except among sailors), and 
we also wore Hessian boots—a crime that 
could not be forgiven in the Lancashire of 
that day, because it expressed the double’ 
offence of being aristocratic and being out- 
landish. We were aristocrats, and it was 
vain to deny it; could we deny our boots? 
whilst our antagonists, if not absolutely sans- 
culottes, were slovenly and forlorn in their 
dress, often unwashed, with hair totally 
neglected, and always covered with flakes of 
cotton. Jacobins they were not, as regarded 
any sympathy with the Jacobinism that then 
desolated France; for on the contrary, they 
detested everything French, and answered 
with brotherly signals to the ery of, ‘Church 
and King,’ or, ‘ King and Constitution.’ But, 
for all that, as they were perfectly independ- 
ent, getting very high wages, and these wages 
in a mode of industry that Was then taking 
vast strides ahead, they contrived to reconcile 
this patriotic anti-J acobinism with a personal 
Jacobinism of that sort which is native to the 
heart of man, who is by natural impulse (and 
not without a root of nobility, though also of 
base envy) impatient of inequality, and sub- 
mits to it only through a sense of its neces- 
sity, or under a long experience of its bene- 

ts. 

“Tt was on. an early day of our new tyro- 
cinium, or perhaps on the very first, that, as 
we passed the bridge, a boy happening to 
issue from the factory sang out to us deri- 
sively, ‘ Halloa, Bucks!’ In this the reader 
may fail to perceive any atrocious insult com- 
mensurate on the long war which followed. 
But the reader is wrong. The word ‘ dan- 
dies,’ which was what the villain meant, had 
not then been Lorn, so that he could not have 
called us by that name, unless through the 
spirit of prophecy. Buck was the nearest 
word at hand in his Manchester vocabulary ; 
he gave all he could, and let us dream the 
rest. But in the next moment he discovered 
our boots, and he consummated his crime by 
saluting us as ‘Boots! Boots!’ My brother 
made a dead stop, surveyed him with intense 
disdain, and bade him draw near, that he 
might ‘ give his flesh to the fowls of the air.’ 
The boy declined to accept this liberal invita- 
tion, and conveyed his answer by a most con- 
ot and plebeian gesture, upon. which 
my brother drove him in with a shower of 
stones, 


“During this inaugural flourish of hostili- 
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ties, I, for my part, remained inactive, and 
therefore weeny neutral. But this was 
the last time that I did so: for the moment, 
indeed, I was taken by surprise. To be 
called a buck by one who had it in his choice 
to have called me a coward, a thief, or a mur- 
derer, struck me as a most pardonable of- 
fence; and as to boots, that rested upon 
flagrant fact that could not be denied; so 
that at first I was green enough to regard the 
boy as very considerate and indulgent. But 
my brother soon rectified my views ; or, if any 
doubts remained, he impressed me, at least, 
with a sense of my paramount duty to him- 
self, which was threefold. First, it seems 
that I owed military allegiance to him, as my 
commander-in-chief, whenever we ‘took the 
field; ’ secondly, by the law of nations, I, 
being a cadet of my house, owed suit and 
service to him who was its head; and he 
assured me that twice in a year, on my birth- 
day and on his, he had a right, strictly speak- 
ing to make me lie down, and to set his foot 
upon my neck ; lastly, by a law not so rigor- 
ous, but valid amongst gentlemen—viz. ‘by 
the comity of nations’—it seems I owed 
eternal deference, to one so much older than 
myself, so much wiser, stronger, braver, more 
beautiful, and more swift of foot.”—Vol. i. pp. 
51-53. 


The oppression of these acknowledged ob- 
ligations was a burden on the cadet, to which 
he submitted without resistance, even in 
thought. He obeyed like a faithful vassal, 
leaving the responsibility to his chief, and 
gaining few of the honors of the war; being, 
indeed, frequently unjustly accused, in reports 
daily written in a gazette reporting the prog- 
ress of the war, of ‘* horrible cowardice, even 
with a cowardice that seemed inexplicable, 
except on the supposition of treachery.” As 
they fought against numbers, the daily battle 
generally ended by our heroes running away, 
but not the less did the master spirit signalize 
assumed victories by appropriate triumphs 
and Te Deums. The junior, satisfying his 
scrupulous conscience by giving his view of 
the real-state of the case, was not unwilling 
to join these ovations ; for he loved chanting 
and Church music; and the pleasures of the 
campaign to him were all included in these 
musical triumphs ; sung on his part, not with- 
out due solemnity; for his nature was grave, 
and resisted the burlesque, and a weight of 
awe and mystery brooded over him. 

This scrupulousness led him into other 
difficulties ; for in childhood he evidently be- 
gan that habit of over-accuracy—a sort of 
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hair-splitting nicety in the use and under- 
standing of words, hedging them round with 
provisos, definitions, reservations, and analyti- 
cal comments,—which so often disfigure Mr. 
De Quincey’s style, and mar and fret away 
the interest of what he says.. The perspica- 
cious elder brother manifested 4 characteristic 
impatience of these refinements and imperti- 
nent metaphysical subtleties, which he de- 
tected, and would have nipped ‘in the bud. 
The narrative first explains that circumstances 
on both sides led to a tactit truce every morn- 
ing; so that only on great days—a royal 
birth-day, a victory, or the 5th of November 
—was the leader excited by the eagerness 
and joy of his spirit to any outbreak at that 
early hour; otherwise— 


“Some natural growls we uttered, but 
hushed them soon, regardless 
‘Of the sweeping whirlpool’s sway, 
That hush’d in grim repose, look’d for his even- 
ing prey.” 

‘* That came but too surely. Yes, evening 
never forgot to come; this odious necessity 
of fighting never missed its road back, or fell 
asleep, or loitered by the way, more than a 
bill of exchange, or a tertian fever. Five 
times a-week (Saturday sometimes, and Sun- 
day always, were days of rest) the same scene 
rehearsed itself in pretty nearly the same suc- 
cession of circumstances. Between four and 
five o’clock, we had crossed the bridge to the 
safe, or Greenhay side; then we paused, and 
waited for the enemy. Sooner or later a bell 
rang, and from the smoky hive issued the 
hornets that night and day stung incurably 
my peace of mind. The order and procession 
of the incidents after this were odiously mo- 
notonous. My brother occupied the main 
high road, precisely at the point where a very 
gentle rise of the ground attained its summit ; 
for the bridge lay in a slight valley ; and the 
main military position was fifty or eighty 
yards above the bridge; then—but having 
first examined my pockets, in order to be 
sure that my stock of ammunition, stones, 
fragments of slate, with a reasonable propor- 
tion of brickbats, was all correct rt ready 


for action—he detached me about forty yards 
to the right, my orders being invariable, and 
liable to no doubts or ‘ quibbling.’ Detesta- 
ble in my ears was that word ‘ quibbling,’ by 
which, for a thousand years, if the war had 
me pe to last so long, he would have fast- 


ened upon me the imputation of meaning, or 
wishing, at least, to do what he called ‘ petti- 
fogulizing ’—that is to plead some distinction, 
or verbal demur, in bar of my orders, under 
some colorable pretence that, according to 
their literal construction, they really did not 
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admit of being fulfilled, or perhaps that the 
admitted it too much as bemg:capable of ful+ 
filment in two senses, either of them a prac- | 
ticable sense. True it was that my eye was 
preternaturally keen for flaws of language, 
not from pedantic exaction of superfluous ac- 
curacy, but, on the contrary, from too consci-_ , 
entious a wish to escape the mistakes which 
language not rigorous is apt to occasion. So 
far from seeking to ‘pettifogulize ’—i. e. to 
find evasions for any purpose in a trickster’s 
minute tortuosities of construction—exactly 
in the opposite direction, from mere excess of 
sincerity, most unwillingly, I found, in almost 
every body’s words, an unintentional openin 
left for double interpretations. Undesign 
equivocation prevails every where; and it is 
not the cavilling hair-splitter, but, on the con- 
trary, the single-eyed servaat of truth, that is 
most likely to insist upon the limitation of 
expressions too wide or too vague, and upoh 
the decisive election between meanings poten- 
tially double. Not in order to resist or evade 
my brother’s directions, but for the very op- 
posite purpose—viz. that I might fulfil them 
to the letter, thus and no otherwise it hap- 
pened that I showed so much scrupulosity 
about the exact value and position of his 
words, as finally to draw upon myself the 
vexatious reproach of being habitually a 
‘ pettifogulizer.’”—Vol. i. pp. 60-62, 

But we must not linger over this spirited — 
campaign, though the details of its triumphs 
and reverses are all entertaining and well 
told. The author needs, indeed, a strong 
personal concern in all that he has to describe, 
to keep the analyzing, metaphysical propen- 
sity within bounds; then, be the subject im- 
portant or trivial, he writes vigorously, and to 
the point ; or, rather, we should say, that no 
subject of personal concern, however slight, 
is trivial to him, but deserving and exciting 
his best efforts. A merely general - interest 
has not, as far as we see, a sufficient hold on 
his sympathies to keep him steadily to work; 
the mind will fly off in search of some link 
connecting the matter in hand with his own 
personal idiosyneracy. Wherever he has to 
describe what he has himself acted or suffered, 
this habit either is not called into exercise, or 
it seems more in place; the attention is all 
alive, and a peculiarly retentive memory keeps 
every scene in which his heart has ever been © 
interested as vividly distinct as though it 
were a picture presented to the bodily eye. 
This memory must indeed be a remarkable - 
quality ; a power that we hardly know whether 
to envy, or to respect in contented inferiority ; 
as doubting whether the constant possessio’ 
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of all the mind has ever dwelt upon would be 
felt a blessing; for elsewhere he tells us he 
was able to quote, and does quote, long pas- 
sages from the “ Prelude,” while it was yet in 
MS., which he had not seen or heard for 
twenty years. 

The war came to an end through the acci- 
dental presence of one of their four guar- 
dians on the scene of action: he caused the 
ooys to change their hour of attending their 
tutor; and thus the two years’ feud was 
brought to an abrupt close. Not long after, 
the elder brother, who had manifested an ex- 
traordinary talent for drawing, was dedicated 
to that pursuit, and made a pupil of De 
Loutherbourgh, with the enormous fee of a 
thousand guineas. The close of the poor 
hoy’s bright opening into life is sad enough. 
Before the conclusion of his sixteenth year he 
died of typhus fever; his little brother never 
saw him again. Not that this event is re- 
corded with much profession of sorrow. The 
bondage of spirit had been apparently too 
galling for the growth of affection, though we 
have no records of personal tyranny; and 
the absolute impossibility that these uncon- 
genial scenes could ever recur again was evi- 
dently felt as a-relief. 

How keenly he had felt then—with what a 
sense of the evils of war and division—is 
somewhat pathetically expressed ; and awakes 
our sympathies for the philosophical, thought- 
ful child, compelled to act so long against his 
nature. He has described, with much humor, 
a kindly rescue effected on his behalf by 
some of the factory girls, who had saved him 
from the vengeance of their brothers : 

“Tt saddened me, besides, to find myself 
under the political necessity of numberin 
amongst the Philistines, and as daughters o 
Gath, so many kind-hearted girls, whom, by 
personal proof, I knew to be such. In the 
profoundest sense 1 was unhappy; and not 
from any momentary accident of distress, but 
from deep glimpses which now, and hereto- 
fore, had opened themselves, as occasions arose, 
into the inevitable conflicts of life. One of 
the saddest among such conflicts is the neces- 
sity, wheresoever it occurs, of adopting— 
though the heart should disown—the enmities 
of one’s own family, or country, or religious 
sect. In forms how afflicting must that neces- 
sity have sometimes occurred during the Par- 
liamentary war !”—Vol. i. pp. 67, 68. 

These same thoughts, with the same illus- 
trations from our civil wars, haunted his 
dreams in after life, and form one of the spec- 
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tacles of the “Opium Eater.” Unquestiona- 
bly the continual sense of subjection is against 
the formation of tenderer ties; so we do not 
wonder at the composure of tone with which 
this hectoring brother, William, is dismissed 
from the scene. 

“ The advantages, indeed, which my brother 
had over me in years, in physical activities of 
every kind, in decision of purpose, and in en- 
ergy of will—all which advantages, besides, 
borrowed a ratification from an obscure sense, . 
on my part, of duty as incident to what 
seemed an appointment of Providence—in- 
evitably had controlled, and for years to come 
would have controlled, the free spontaneous 
movements of a contemplative dreamer like 
myself. Consequently, this separation, which 
proved an eternal one, and contributed to 
deepen my constitutional propensity to gloomy 
meditation, had for me (partly on that account, 
but much more through the sudden birth of 

rfect independence which so unexpectedly 
it opened) the value of a revolutionary expe- 
rience. A new date, a new starting-point, a 
redemption (as it might be called) into the 

olden sleep of halcyon quiet, after everlast- 
ing storms, suddenly dawned upon me; and, 
not as any casual intercalation of holidays 
that would came to an end—but, for anything 
that appeared to the contrary, as the perpet- 
ual tenor of my future career.”—Vol. i. pp. 
107, 108. 

Soon after this, in his twelfth year, our av 
thor was sent for the first time to a public 
school, 7. e. the grammar-school at Bath, 
where his early skill in Latin verse won him 
the commendations of the master, and the 
displeasure of the head boys, to whom this 
little fellow was somewhat injudiciously set 
up as a better scholar than themselves. Not 
that he has much to complain of from their 
vengeance : all his sympathies are with public 
schools, and many opportunities are taken to 
enlarge on their superiority over private ones, 
—and he had experience of both. Though 
at first backward in Greek, we learn elsewhere 
that he presently acquired extraordinary fa- 
cility and power of conversing in it. It is in 
the “Opium Eater” that he mentions his 
master pointing him out to a friend, with the 
words, “That boy could harangue an Ath- 
enian mob better than you and I could an 
English one.” His retentive memory, ready 
apprehension, and passionate love of learning, 
all developed about this time, had caused his 
mind to expand in what we must think an ur 
healthy degree. Circumstances, too, were 
unfavorable for the best education for a boy 
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of his very remarkable promise. He had no 
father; his four guardians seem ill to have 
supplied the place of one; and he evidently 
thinks his mother erred on the unusual side 
of austerity. He left the school at Bath on 
oceasion of an affection of the head, which 
kept him at home for a year; and at the end 
of that time, without sufficient reason, as it 
seems, unless it were that mother thought him 
unduly flattered there,—and to the great dis- 
appointment of his late masters,—he was re- 
moved to a private school, the head of which 
he felt to be not so good a scholar as himself. 

Thus far to his fifteenth year, when a fur- 
ther change occurred still less favorable to his 
best interests. He heads this chapter with 
the words, “I enter the World.” It seems 
strange that a woman evidently so jealous of 
the effects of praise and school-success on her 
son’s mind, and who subsequently was dis- 
posed, in conjunction with his guardians, to 
exercise an almost stern authority over him, 
should on this occasion give her consent to a 
change of scene and life, which manifestly 
must unfit him for the restraints of school, to 
which they afterwards compelled him. It can 
only have been the temptation which was now 
offered to her avowedly aristocratic predilec- 
tions, A young friend of his own age, Lord 
Westport, son of Lord Altamont, a friend of 
his father’s, invited him at this time to accom: 
pany him to Ireland, there to spend the sum- 
mer and autumn with him ; an invitation which 
his mother allowed him to accept. And here 
follows a very brilliant season of enjoyment 
for a schoolboy of fourteen. He immediately 
found himself his own master, and thrown in- 
to the best society, which he was fully caleu- 
lated to enjoy, and, considering his youth, to 
shine in. He joined his friend at Eton, and 
stayed time enough there to form aristocratic 
acquaintances amongst the boys, and to re- 
ceive some civilities from royalty itself; for 
his friend, as a grandson of Lord Howe, was 
much noticed by the king, and our author was 
on one or two occasions, as his chosen com- 
panion, invited with him. He records a con- 
versation with George the Third, in which he 
seems to have behaved with more than boyish 
sense and tact, and afterwards was invited 
with his friend to a ball at the Castle. His 
account of this scene is illustrative of his 
speculative vein, which was even now working 
in him, as, indeed, was every subsequent view 
and thought, weighty or trivial. His princi- 
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ples were esthetic; he saw-a philosophy in 
scenes, splendors, and spectacles, and was not 
easy till he could account for the pleasures 
his eyes received, and trace them to their 
causes, ‘The art of dancing is not often, in our 
modern days, treated with so high and solemn 
a respect as we here find it. We ourselves 
think his theory about country-dances a use- 
ful one. People will dance, and we believe 
that dancing might*be made a higher and 
more estimable pleasure than it is in these 
polking, whirling days; Sir John Davies’ 
“ Orchestra” elevates the performance into a 
high rank among supersensual things; it is 
therefore that in these serious pages we ven- 
ture on a long and characteristic extract. 


“The invitation was, of course, on my 
friend’s account; but her majesty had con- 
descended to direct that I, as his visitor, 
should be specially included. Lord West- 

ort, young as he was, had become tolerabl 
indifferent about such things; but to me suc 
a scene was a novelty ; ok on that account, 
it was settled we should go as early as 
was permissible. We did go: and I was not 
sorry to have had the gratification of witness- 
ing (if it were but for once or twice) the 
splendors of a royal party. But, after the 
first edge of expectation was taken off, after 
the vague uncertainties of rustic ignorance 
had given place to absolute realities, and the 
eye had become a little familiar with the 
flashing of the jewelry, I began to suffer 
under the constraints incident to a young 
person in such a situation—the situation, 
namely, of sedentary passiveness, where one 
is acted upon, but does not act. The music,. 
in fact, was all that continued to delight me; 
and, but for that, I believe, I should have had 
‘some difficulty in avoiding so monstrous an 
indecorum as yawning. I revise this faulty 
expression, however on the spot: not the 
music only it was, but the music combined 
with the dancing, that so deeply impressed 
me. The ball-room—a temporary erection, 
with something of the character of a pavilion 
about it—wore an elegant and festal air; the 
part allotted to the dancers being fenced off 
by a gilded lattice-work, and ornamented 
beautifully from the upper part with drooping 
festoons of flowers. But all the luxury that 
spoke to the eye merely, faded at once by the 
side of impassioned dancing, sustained by im- 
passioned music. Of all the scenes which 
this world offers, none is to me so profoundly 
interesting, none (I say it deliberately) so 
affecting, as the spectacle of men and women 
floating through the mazes of a dance; under 
these conditions, however, that the music 
shall be rich, resonant, and festal, the execu-- 
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tion of the dancers perfect, and the dance 
itself of a-character to admit of free, fluent, 
and continuous motion. But this last con- 
dition will be sought vainly in the quadrilles, 
&c., which have for so many years banished 
the truly beautiful country-dances native to 
England, Those whose taste and sensibility 
were so defective as to substitute for the 
beautiful in dancing the merely difficult, 
were sure, in the end, to transfer the deprava- 
tions of this art from the opera-house to the 
floors of private ball-rooms. The tendencies 
even then were in that direction: but as yet 
they had not attained their final stage: and 
the English country-dance was still in estima- 
tion at the courts of princes. Now, of all 
dances, this is the only one as a class, of which 
you can truly describe the motion to be con- 
tinuous, that is, not interrupted or fitful, but 
unfolding its fine mazes with the equability of 
light in its diffusion through free space. And 
wherever the music happens to be not of a 
light, trivial character, bee charged with the 
spirit of festal pleasure, and the performers 
in the dance so far skilful as to betray no 
awkwardness verging on the ludicrous, I be- 
lieve that many people feel as I feel in such 
circumstances, viz. derive from the spectacle 
the very grandest form of passionate sadness 
which can belong to any spectacle whatsoever. 
Sadness is not the exact word; nor is there 
any word in any language (because none in 
the finest languages) which exactly expresses 


the state; since it is not a depressing, but a 


most elevating state to which I allude.” 
* * * . * * 


“From all which the reader may compre- 
hend, if he should not happen experimentally 
to have felt that a spectacle of young men 
and women, flowing through the mazes of an 
intricate dance under a full volume of music, 
taken with all the circumstantial adjuncts of 
such a scene in rich men’s halls; the blaze of 
lights and jewels, the life, the motion, the sea- 
like undulation of heads, the interweaving of 
the figures, the dvaxixdwou or self-revolving, 
both of the dancing and the music, ‘never 
ending, still beginning,’ and the continual 
regeneration of order from a system of mo- 
tions which forever touch the very brink of 
confusion; that such a spectacle, with such 
circumstances, may happen to be capable of 
exciting and sustaining the very grandest 
emotions of philosophic melancholy to which 
the human spirit is open. The reason is, in 
part, that such a scene presents a sort of 
mask of human life, with its whole equipage 
‘of pomps and glories, its luxury of sight and 
sound, its hours of golden youth, and the 
interminable revolution of ages hurrying after 
ages, and one generation treading upon the 
flying footsteps of another; whilst all the 
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while the overruling music attempers the 
mind to the spectacle, the subject to the 
object, the beholder to the vision.”—Vol, i, 
pp- 205, 206. 


A chapter headed, “The Nation of London,” 
is a curious. specimen of our author’s powers 
of digression. All people of any literary 
name are expected, if they see London for 
the first time after they have reached a think- 
ing age, to have something pointed and 
emphatic to say about it. It must have been 
on this principle that Mr. De Quincey under- 
took his task of recording his first impressions; 
but finding that his impressions of London 
were really nothing at all—that in fact there 
was no opportunity of forming any—he uses 
the occasion for an indulgence in absolute dis- 
cursiveness, not without passages of deep 
thought, nor unamusing as a specimen of our 
author’s manner, so soon as we find that 
nothing is to be learnt on the subject. pro- 
posed. Forty closely printed pages are spent 
on this nominal topic; the first, legitimately 
enough, on describing the roads and the 
traffic which lead up to this great centre; 
only these the boys did not see,—as, to avoid 
dust, they posted in bye-ways. However, 
they got into the Edgeware-road, and were 
locked once or twice in a stream of carriages. 
“What had they come for?” he asks; “to 


see London?” But for this task only three 


hours and a-half were allowed, as they had 
appointed to dine at Porters, the seat of Lord 
Westport’s grandfather, that same evening. 
Here then is a tangent from which to fly off. 
The proportion of time to the things to be 
seen within that time, is suggestive of dispro- 
portions generally. Three times, our author 
tells us, he had had his taste, i.e. his sense of 
proportions, memorably outraged. It is of 
course in keeping with a mind like his, that 
these similar outrages should have as little 
relation as possible in all common judgments 
with the disproportion under question. The 
first instance, then, is when he saw a painting 
of Cape Horn, “which seemed almost trea- 
sonably below its rank and office in this world 
—as the terminal abutment of our mightiest 
continent. How ashamed we should be if 
that Cape should ever be seen from the moon.” 
At this sally he glances off to relate how @ 
party of Englishmen, ascending Mount Etna 
to see the sun rise, were so disgusted at the 
failure of splendor in this luminary, that they 
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unanimously hissed him—with apologetic ex- 
planations from our author excusing the sun 
for his shortcomings. 

The next example is the final ceremonial 
valediction of Garrick from his stage, where- 
in professing to take leave of the world, he 
could only say farewell to an audience—the 
author branching off here into comparisons 
of the size of Drury Lane and the Circus 
Maximus. The last disproportion is this 
necessity of seeing London in three hours. 
The boys very sensibly decide upon either S. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, to be seen as 
a representative of London, and to deter- 
mine the doubtful point, they toss up. 
Heads come up for the Abbey, but as each 
proves to have a preference for the other 
they try again, and then heads were the Ca- 
thedral. But here that one touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin occurs. 
The fees naturally offended these young 
sightseers; they were disgusted by applica- 
tions for twopences. The subject is sugges- 
tive, and we say farewell to S. Paul’s: for 
fees at churches and public buildings remind 
the author of other restrictions, more oppres- 
sive than fees, in public libraries, and these 
occupy three pages, enriched by a long note 
on the subject of copyright. It is time now 
to leave London, if their dinner appointment 
is to be kept. They arrive in time, and meet 
at dinner a Lord Morton, who had once been 
engaged to a lady who had had an extraor- 
dinary presentiment of her premature death; 
and the story is told at length. This Lord 
Morton distinguished our author by particu- 
lar compliments on a certain prize copy of 
Latin verses, which had taken the third 
place, and was deserving in his lordship’s 
opinion of the first. This kindness is ac- 
knowledged at great length, going into the 
question of the author’s amount of value for 
intellectual distinction, and his just opinion, 
that with his degree of talent, he might have 
made a poet for his own day, but not the 
more genuine poet of all time; with some 
very just remarks on poetry in general. 
They return now to Eton, and attend the 
Royal Ball, of which we have already given 
the description in part. It ends by a long 
digressive facetious account of the schoolboy 
language “ Ziph,” in which he and his com- 
panion conversed on this occasion, tracing it 
up to Nineveh, and involving an anecdote of 
lagging at Winchester, in which some boys 





were nightly compelled to traverse the sewers 
of that ancient city, to the injury of their 
health. Soon after the young travellers left 
Eton for Ireland; passing through Wales, the - 
scenery of which is criticized with considera- 
ble discernment. There their tutor suddenly 
left them, under some unexplained pique. ~ 
This, as a mystery, reminds Mr. De Quincey 
of other mysteries totally irrelevant, of which 
he gives the history with comments and 
moral, Next the voyage is described, and at 
length they arrive at Dublin. This resumé, 
under the head of seeing “ London,” is given 
as a specimen of the intellectual effort ex- 
acted very frequently from Mr. De Quincey’s: 
readers. They can never be sure of their 
ground, nor can hope for a moment’s repose 
on any one subject. The consequences on 
the attention are often fatal. The faculty of 
wandering is one very easily imparted by a 
writer to his readers, only we find ourselves 
preferring our own wanderings to our au- 
thor’s—and fairly come to a stand, though 
we are willing to acknowledge that he has a 
good deal to say that we should be glad to 
read, if only it could be set forth with some- 
thing like nrethod, not in a disorder which 
quite damps and palls the intellectual appe- 
tite. . Yet this is a vain wish—a prosy dis- 
cursive habit of mind, has a deeper root 
of evil than mere want of method. There is 
too often a love of display in it, a small van- 
ity for parading stores of knowledge and 
memory, which deprives the mind of vigor 
and power to pursue a train of connected 
thought. One thing, such writers and talkers 
seem to have more at heart than the elucida- 
tion of their subject, and that is the exhibi¢ 
tion of themselves, Yet these sound like 
harsh judgments, when we find our author 
conscious of his own habit of mind, as in the 
following passage :— 


“ My last two chapters, very slenderly con- 
nected with Birmingham, are yet made to 
rise out of it; the one out of Birmingham’s 
own relation to the topic concerned (viz. 
Travelling,) and the other (viz. my brother) 
out of its relation to all possible times in my 
earlier life, and therefore, why not to all pos- 


sible places? Anywhere introduced, the © 
chapter was partially out of its place; as well 
then to introduce it in Birmingham as else- 
where. Somewhat arbitrary episodes, there- 
fore, are these two last chapters; yet still 
endurable as occurring in a work confessedly 
rambling, and whose very duty lies in the 
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pleasant paths of vagrancy. Pretending only 
to amuse my reader, or pretending chiefly to 
that, however much I may have sought, or 
shall seek, to interest him occasionally 
through his profounder affections, I enjoy a 
privilege of neglecting harsher logic, and 
connecting the separate sections of these 
sketches, not by ropes and cables, but by 
threads of aérial gossamer.”—Vol. i. p. 350. 

It is a mistake at any rate, if nothing 
worse, to suppose this deliberate habit of 
digression agreeable. The English mind is 
impatient at anything so unbusiness-like. 
We do not wonder, therefore, to find that 
Mr. De Quincey refers to America as the 
country to which he looks for sympathy, and 
which first appreciated, and called for a col- 
lection and reprint of his scattered papers. 
So frightful a prolixity penetrates and per- 
vades the literature of that country, so auda- 
cious are the claims of its authors upon the 
time and attention of their readers, that by 
comparison Mr. De Quincey might seem rea- 
sonable in his demands. Practice may have 
made American readers so skilful in gather- 
ing the precious ore of thought from out of 
the débris amongst which it lies scattered, 
that they may have become uncohscious of the 
labor. Certain it is that our author’s preface 
alludes to much flattering comment and criti- 
cism reaching him, through private means, 
from his transatlantic readers. 

It might have been well to introduce earlier 
some dates into our sketch. They occur but 


seldom in the book itself; but we gather that : 


our author was born about the year 1786; 
that his visit to Dublin took place in 1800, 
two years after the rebellion, of which he 
gives the history at length—as he heard it 
constantly described in general society there ; 
that thirty-three years after this time the ma- 
jority of these papers were written; and 
added to subsequently, first for the American 
edition, published probably in 1848, and 
finally for the present republication ; at which 
time we conclude the author to be approach- 
ing his seventieth year. The “English 
Opium Eater,” appeared in the “London 
Magazine” in 1821, before these wandering 
habits had gained their present mastery. 

But to return now from the author, with his 
mature faults, to the gifted boy of fourteen or 
fifteen. No longer, however, a boy at that 
age, but prematurely a man: as he himself 
explains, on the occasion of the first dawn of 
love and reverence for the gentle sex first ir- 
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radiating his mind. The history of this 
event is curious, as showing the morbid condi- 
tion of a mind so unfortunately in advance cf 
its age, and probably subject to an acute 
dread of ridicule. The scene is the deck of 
an Irish passage-boat, on which he and his 
young friend were returning from a visit to 
some noble family at a distance from Dublin. - 
On board. was a lady (with her family of 
daughters), described as an awful personage, 
a wit, a blue-stocking, a leader of ton in Dub- 
lin. Attracted by the intelligence that a 
young lord was on deck, she left her retire- 
ment in the cabin; and ascertaining from the 
French valet the title und condition of the 
two young travellers, she applied herself 
sedulously to flatter the lord, and to humble 
his companion, whom she chose to regard as 
a toad-eater. All this sounds improbable 
enough, but certain it is that the youth so 
took it, and struggled in vain against the fire 
of her wit and sarcasm, magnifying the inci- 
dent into one of the turning points of his life. 


“The narrow bounds of our deck made it 
not easy to get beyond talking-range; and 
thus it Leonenat that for two hours I stood 
the worst of this bright lady’s feud. At 
length the tables turned. Two ladies ap- 

eared slowly ascending from the cabin, both 
in deepest mourning, but else as different in 
aspect as summer and winter. The elder was 
the Countess of Errol, then mourning an af- 
fliction which had laid her life desolate, and 
admitted of no human consolation.” 

* * * * » 





| The younger lady, on the other hand, who 
| was Lady Errol’s sister, —— Heavens!. what 
a spirit of joy and festal pleasure radiated 
from her eyes, her step, her voice, her man- 
ner! She was Irish, and the very impersona- 
| tion of innocent gaiety, such as we find oftener 
| perhaps, amongst Irish women than those of 
|any other country. Mourning, I have said, 
‘she wore; from sisterly consideration, the 
deepest mourning ; that sole expression there 
was about her of gloom or solemn feeling— - 
‘ But altthings else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn.’ 
Odious blue-stocking of Belfast and Dublin - 
as some would call you, how I hated you up 
to that moment! half an hour after, how 
grateful I felt for the hostility which had pro- 
cured me such an alliance. One minute suf- 
ficed to put the quick-witted young Irishwo- 
man in possession of our little drama, and 
the several parts we were playing. To look 
was to understand, to wish was to execute, 
with this ardent child of nature. Like 
Spenser’s Bradamant, with martial scorn she 
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couched her lance on the side of the party 
suffering wrong. Her rank, as sister-in-law 
to the Constable of Scotland, gave her some 
advantage for winning @ favorable audience ; 
and throwing her egis over me, she extended 
that benefit to myself. Road was now made 
erforce for me also; my replies were no 
ane stifled in noise and laughter. Per- 
sonalities were banished; literature was ex- 
tensively discussed; and that is a subject 
which, offering little room to argument, offers 
the widest to eloquent display. J had im- 
mense reading; vast command of words, 
which somewhat. diminished fs ideas and 
doubts iplied; and, speaking no longer 
to eat antiaee:, but Ag pie Se and in- 
dulgent protectress, I threw out, as from a 
cornucopia, my illustrative details and recol- 
lections ; trivial enough, perhaps, as I might 
now think, but the more intelligible to my 
present circle. It might seem too much the 
case of a storm ina slop-basin, if I were to 
spend any words upon the revolution which 
ensued. Suffice it, that I remained the lion 
of that company which had previously been 
most insultingly facetious at my expense; 
and the intellectual lady finally declared the 
air of the deck unpleasant.”—Vol. i. pp. 356 
-360. 


The sensations consequent on this event he 
calls a “ revolution ;” not that he fell in love 
with the lady herself, but henceforth with the 
ideal of womanhood. 


“Tt fixed a i era of change in my life; 


and this new-born idea, being agreeable to 
the uniform tendencies of my own nature— 
that is, lofty and aspiring—it governed my 
life with great power and with most salutary 
effects.”—Vol. 1. p. 361. 

Ladies were destined thus prematurely to 
influence his character, for on parting with 
Lord Westport, he now joined his sister at 
Laxton, the seat of Lord Carbery on a visit to 
his mother’s friend, Lady Carbery, a beauti- 
ful woman whom he had known from his in- 
fancy, while she was yet a girl of remarkable 
talent and of a character which made her, in 
his eyes, a worthy successor of Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s patroness of that name. The fates 
were certainly against our young gentleman 
keeping his head, and if there are suspicions 
of vanity attached to later life, how can we 
wonder when the seeds were so industriously 
shown in his youth? His hostess’ first act on 
his arrival, was to draw him aside and beg 
him, in the absence of her husband, to enter- 
tain and draw out her only other male guest, 
Lord Massey, who, with his wife, was on a 





visit there. The pair are designated Cymon 
and Iphigenia. 

“ And yet for a service of that nature, could 
she reasonably rely upon me? Odious is the 
hobble-de-hoy to the mature young man. 
Generally speaking, that cannot be denied. 
But in me, though naturally the shyest of 
of human beings, intense commerce with men 
of every rank, from the highest to the lowest, 
had availed to dissipate all arrears of mau- 
vaise honte; I could talk upon innumerable 
subjects; and, as the readiest means of enter- 
ing immediately upon business, I was fresh 
from Ireland—knew multitudes of those 
whom Lord Massey either knew or felt an 
interest in—and, at that happy period of life, 
found it easy, with three or four glasses of 
wine, to call back the golden spirits which 
were now so often deserting me. Renovated, 
meantime, by a hot bath, I was ready, at the 
second summons of the dinner-bell, and de- 
scended a new creature to the drawing-room. 
Here I was presented to the noble lord and 
his wife. Lord Massey was in figure shortish, 
but broad and stout, and wore an amiable 
expression of face. That I could execute 
Lady Carbery’s commission, I felt satisfied at 
once. And, accordingly, when the ladies had 
retired from the dining-room, I found an easy 
opening, in various circumstances connected 
with the Laxton stables, for introducing natu- 
rally a picturesque and contrasting sketch of 
the stud and the stables at Westport.”—Vol. 
ii, p. 4. 

To us, who cannot witness the grace which 
it is implied made all this easy and natural, 
it all sounds rather insufferable, though we 
doubt after all, whether he was quite the 
puppy his maturer self takes pride in depict- 
ing. Lord Massey must, however, have been 
a good-natured nobleman to endure the con- 
descension of this young genius, so skilled in 
adapting his conversation to the level of his 
capacity. 


“Horses had formed the natural and intro- 
ductory topic of conversation between us. 
What we severally knew of Ireland, though 
in different quarters—what we both knew of 
Laxton, the barbaric’ splendor and the civil- 
ized splendor, had naturally an interest for us 
both in their contrasts (at one time so pictur- 
esque, at another so grotesque), which illu- 
minated our separate recollections. But my 
quick instinct soon made me aware that a 
jealousy was gathering in Lord Massey’s 
mind around such a topic, as though too 
ostentatiously levelled to his particular knowl- 
edge, or to his animal condition of taste. 
But easily I slipped off into another key. 
At Laxton, it happened that the library was 
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_ excellent. Founded by whom, I never heard : 
but certainly, when used by a systematic 
reader, it showed itself to have been system- 
atically collected ; it stretched pretty equably 
through two centuries, viz. from about 1600 
to 1800, and might perhaps amount to 17,000 
volumes. Lord Massey was far from illiter- 
ate; and his interest in books was unaffected, 
if limited, and too often interrupted by de- 
fective knowledge.”—Vol. ii. pp. 11, 12. 


Lord Massey was shy, and, as an Irishman 
of defective education, was afraid of English 
society ; his young friend’s knowledge of the 
world thus combated these fears :— 


“Tn vain I suggested to him that most of 
what passed amongst foreigners and amongst 
Irishmen for English hauteur was pure re- 
serve, which, among all people that were 
bound over by the inevitable restraints of 
their rank (imposing, it must be remembéred, 
jealous duties as well as privileges), was sure 
to become the operative feeling. I contended, 
that in the English situation there was no 
escaping this English reserve, except by great 
impudenee and defective sensibility ; and that, 
if examined, reserve was the truest expres- 
sion of respect towards those who were its 
objects.”—Vol. ii. p. 20. 


But his cares were not confined to Lord 
Massey, Lady Carbery, gifted and highly edu- 


cated, made him her tutor and adviser on the 
most momentous subjects. 


“To cultivate religious knowledge in an in- 
tellectual way, she very well understood that 
she must study divinity. And she relied upon 
me for assisting her. Not that she made the 
mistake of ascribing to me any knowledge on 
that subject; but I could learn; and whatso- 
ever I had learned, she knew, by experience, 
that I could make abundantly plain to her 
understanding. Wherever I did not under- 
stand, I was far too sincere to dissemble that 
fact. Where I did understand, I could enable 
her to understand. 

“On the subject of theology, it was not 
easy indeed for anybody, man or boy, to be 
more ignorant than myself. My studies in 
that field had been none at all. Nor was 
this any subject for wonder, or ‘(considering 
my age) for blame. In reality, to make the- 
ology into a captivating study for the young, 
it must be translated into a controversial the- 
ology.” 

* * * os * * 

“But, whilst I was ignorant of theology, 
as a direct and separate branch of study, the 
— are so many at which theology inoscu- 

ates with philosophy, and with endless casual 
and random suggestions of the self-prompted 
reason, that inevitably from that same mo- 
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ment in which I began to find a motive for 
directing my thoughts to this new subject, I 
wanted not something to say that might have 
perplexed an antagonist, or (in default of 
such a vicious associate) that might have 
amused a friend, more especially a friend so 
prey coe toa high estimate of myself as 

ady Carbery. Sometimes I did more than 
amuse. her: I startled her, and I even star- 
tled myself, with distinctions that to this hour 
strike me as profoundly just, and as undenia- 
bly novel.”—Vol. ii. pp. 44-46. 

We need not go into these these difficul- 
ties, though they occupy many pages, leading 
us to a disquisition whether they were original 
or not: and though found in the books of 
philosophers, he satisfies himself justly that 
they were so in him, as he had had no oppor- 
tunity of reading the said philosophers. The 
young instructor soon pronounced that no- 
body could be a theologian without a knowl- 
edge of Greek, which Lady Carbery must 
learn as a preliminary ; and she very soon did 
attain, under his tutorship, a power of read- 
ing the Greek Testament. 

No wonder that under such a stimulus he 
writes :-— 

“To teach is to learn; according to an old 
experience, it is the very best mode of learn- 
ing—the surest and the shortest. And hence, 
— it may be, that in the middle ages 

y the monkish word scholaris was meant in- 
differently he that learned and he that taught. 
Never in any equal number of months had 
my understanding so much expanded as dur- 
ing this visit to Laxton. The incessant de- 
mand made upon me by Lady Carbery for 
solutions of the many difficulties besetting 
the study of divinity and the Greek Testa- 
ment, or for such approximations to solutions 
as my resources weal furnish, forced me into 
a preternatural tension of all the faculties ap- 
plicable to that purpose. Lady Carbery in- 
sisted upon calling me her ‘ Admirable Crich- 
ton ;’ and it was‘in vain that I demurred to 
this honorary title upon two grounds—first, 
as being one towards which I had no natural 
aptitudes or predisposing advantages; sec- 
ondly (which made her stare), as carr ing 
with it no real or enviable distinction.”—Vo 
ii. p. 58. 

Can we wonder after this intoxicating life 
—after six months constant converse with 
grown men, during his visit to Ireland, fre- 
quently upon topics of the gravest order, and 
after this more delightful intercourse as the 
chosen friend and tutor of a distinguished 
lady, that a return to school-life should appear 
distasteful to our young hero? He remon- 
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strated, reasoned, argued with his mother 
and guardians in vain. It was decided that 
as his patrimony was small (£150 a-year), it 
would be desirable for him to try one of the 
exhibitions of Manchester Grammar-school ; 
and thither he went, with a reluctance, dis- 
dain and abhorrence of his position which 
may be imagined. An unlooked-for allevia- 
tion of its miseries, however, occurred at 
first. A strange course of events brought 
Lady Carbery herself to Manchester for six 
months, and an arrangement was made that 
he should spend every evening at her house. 
While this lasted, he found life endurable; 
but on her departure he put into practice his 
long-formed resolution, and ran away. Not 
that this independent step was thus vulgarly 
designated in the “ Opium Eater,” where it is 
to be found narrated at full length, and with 
‘a great deal of impressive language; but so 
it was. The miseries which followed upon 
his flight, hunger approaching to starvation, 
and which laid the seeds of that complaint 
for which he had recourse to opium as an al- 
leviation; the strange companionship he 
formed in his sad rambles for weeks and 
months in London, moneyless, and almost 
houseless, are there related in a strain partly 
pathetic and partly arrogant, but which will 
not be forgotten by those who have ever read 
them, and which sound stranger still in con- 
trast with the brilliant life which preceded it, 
and which was, in fact, its cause. Nothing 
could induce him to reveal his retreat to his 
guardians, lest he should be forced to return 
to the hated bondage of school; of which, 
however, it should be explained that he had 
nothing whatever to complain, except that it 
was school. At length—it is not explained how 
—his friends traced him. He went home to 
his mother, and after a short, and probably 
very uncomfortable stay, entered at Oxford; 
with which fact these sketches of personal 
history close. 

The history of such a boyhood is both a 
literary curiosity and a lesson; as such we 
have given it at alength which may need 
some apology. The pleasures, the excite- 
ments, the experiences, the acquirements, the 
trials of a lifetime were all run through at 
seventeen. Can it be expected that after-life 
should be otherwise than a falling off in im- 
portance and effect from such a beginning? 
Had his powers been better husbanded, there 
might have been material for high excellence, 
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both,moral and intellectual; and. possibly a 
distinguished man may have been sacrificed: 
to make a remarkable boy. Our only oppor-- 
tunity of judging of the maturity of this re- 
markable promise, is in the papers and essays 
which form this collection, which all betray a 
defective judgment, and more learning than 
wisdom, though there are nowhere wanting 
passages of original thought and keen obser- 
vation: but all spoilt by a self-consciousness 
so obtrusive that it leads him perpetually to 
account in a foot-note for his choice of any 
word or phrase which seems to him peculiarly 
felicitous ; and sometimes marked by a singu- 
lar obliquity as to what is a fit subject for the 
pen, or worthy of a sensible man’s considera- 
tion. Take, for example, his paper on “ The 
Last Days of Kant,” an infidel though a 
philosopher. Mr. De Quincey always pro- - 
fesses himself a good Christian and good 
Churchman; we wish to dispute neither. 
Why, then, should he think it worth while to 
lay before English readers the puerile details 
of this unbeliever’s life?—prefacing them 
with this pompous exordium : 

“T take for pees, that all people of ed- 
ucation still acknowledge some interest in the 

ersonal history of Immanuel Kant, however 
ittle their taste, or their opportunities, may 
have brought them acquainted with the his- 
tory of Kant’s philosophical opinions. A 
great man, though in an unpopular path, 
must always be an object of liberal curiosity ; 
to suppose a reader thoroughly indifferent to 
Kant, is to suppose him shevoughty unintel- 
lectual; and, therefore, though he should 
happen not to regard Kant with interest, it 
would still be among the fictions of courtesy 
to presume that he did.”—Vol. iii. p. 99. 

We dare to profess, on the part of most of 
our readers, very little interest in Kant, but 
wereit otherwise our interest would not extend 
to the miserable details,which are really allthat 
Mr. De Quincey hag gathered from the me- 
morials of his servile German disciples: en- 
tertaining us—his English Christian readers 
—with the mode in which the old man 
wrapped himself up in his bed-clothes—his 
objection to garters, and expedients for dis- 
pensing with thesé articles—his impatience | 
for his coffee, and his views on the subject of 
strong beer. 

Another paper, which appeared years ago 
in “ Blackwood,” is open to the same charge. 
He calls it a “ foam bubble of gaiety,” and is 
evidently proud of it by this republication, 
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and appended defence; which, by the way, 
characteristically branches off into the history 
of the great Radcliffe highway murder. The 
point lies in treating murder as a joke. It is 
a mock Jecture on murder, as one of the fine 
arts, sympathizing of course with the mur- 
derer, and betraying a morbid fascination 
with the subject; with little more humor 
than is found in the ghastly mirth of some of 
the comic songs of the last century, which 
placed all their hopes of raising a laugh in 
the straightforward relation of some fatal 
casualty. In a postscript the author express- 
es his indignation at readers of a “ saturnine 
and gloomy class, without any genial sympa- 
thy whatever,” who have resented this joke. 
He justifies himself by a sally of Swift’s, who 
on one occasion proposed turning to account 
the supernumerary infants of the three king- 
doms, by cooking and eating them. Now 
first, Swift is not a safe man to follow; and 
again, an idea may be so forcibly displaced 
from its ordinary aspect, that the horror of it 
may be lost—never faced at all—in the nov- 
elty. But if Swift had expanded his sugges- 
tion into full detail of the vast infanticide 
necessary to carry out his proposal, and made 
us dwell upon all the inevitable processes, 
illustrating them by several. individual cases 
—the joke would have failed, nor woyld there 
have been any lack of those reproaches, which 
he pleads were never showered “ on this dig- 
nitary of the supreme Irish Church.” Mr. 
De Quincey in one place calls hilarity vulgar, 
which shows how little real comprehension of 
it he possesses. He certainly is seldom lively 
with any grace, for where his gaiety is open 
to no other charge, it is forced and unnatu- 
ral. Witness his narrative of the adventures 
of a “ Spanish military nun,” a true story the 
facts of which are absolutely smothered in 
pleasantry and lively allusion : 

“She was a handy girl. She could turn 
her hand to anything. Was there ever a girl 
in this world but herself that cheated and 


ee her fingers at that awful Inquisition, 
1 


which brooded over the convents of Spain ? 
that did this without collusion from outside, 
trusting to nobody but herself, and what be- 
side? to one needle, two skeins of thread, 
and a bad pair of scissors! For, that the 
scissors were bad, though Kate does not say 
so in her memoirs, I know by an @ priori 
argument ; viz. because all scissors were bad 
in the year 1607. Now, say all decent logi- 
cians, from a universal to a particular valet 
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consequentia, the right of inference is 
All scissors were bad; ergo, some scissors 
were bad.”—Vol. iv. p. 9. 

Again, where this same heroine is sinking 
from weakness, and is restored by stimulants, 
we have the plain fact recorded with all this 
wit as an introduction : 

“What is wanted just now for Kate, sup. 
posing Kate herself to be wanted by this 
world, is, that this world would be kind 
enough to send her a little brandy before it ig 
too late. The simple truth was, and a truth 
which I have known to take place in more 
ladies than Kate, who died, or did not die, 
according as.they had, or had not, an adviser, 
like myself, capable of giving an opinion equal 
to Captain Bunsby’s on this point, viz. whether 
the jewelly star of life had descended too far 
down the arch towards setting, for any chance 
of reascending by spontaneous effort. The 
fire was still Bu. in secret, but needed 
— to be rekindled by patent artificial 

reath. It lingered and might linger, but 
apparently would never culminate again with- 
out some stimulus from earthly vineyards.”— 
Vol. iv. p. 57.—Miscellanies, chiefly narra- 
tive. 

To which is appended a very long note of 
facetious attack on temperance societies, Dr. 
Darwin, and doctors in general, who have let 
their patients die for want of brandy, with 
allusions to the Princess Charlotte, the un- 
happy end of her physician, and an anecdote 
told the author by Southey. 

But leaving these general subjects, which 
have nothing personally to do with our author, 
except as he forcibly connects himself with 
them, we will return to the recollections, 
which form the true interest of these volumes. 
Though the objects of these reminiscences 
have had more than their share of such 
notices from the world of writers, and have 
already supplied innumerable “ recollections,” 
yet every fresh narrative of personal inter- 
course with Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge, will be entered upon with curiosity and 
interest. Mr. De Quincey’s youthful enthu- 
siasm for the first and last of this trio is 
creditable to his early discernment. He re- 
gards the publication of Wordsworth’s “ Lyri- 
cal Ballads,” and Coleridge’s “ The Ancient 
Mariner,” which came out in the same volume, 
when he was yet but thirteen or fourteen, as 
a great event in unfolding his own mind. 
These poems were to him a “ ray of a new 
morning,” a “revelation of untrodden worlds.” 
Subsequently, when an Oxford student, and 
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his own master, he made the most deter- 
mined resolutions to see Coleridge. He had 
even the idea of following him to Malta on 
this Quixotic errand; but fortunately that 
great thinker’s timely return to England 
enabled him to indulge this longing at a 
more reasonable cost of time and money. 
Coleridge, however, could never stand the 
test of close personal contact with his ad- 
mirer. Mr. De Quincey’s first approach to 
intercourse was distinguished by the detection 
of aplagiarism. The detection of plagiarisms 
is one of our author’s hobbies, as perhaps, it 
is with all great miscellaneous readers: it is 
one mode of bringing their labors to bear 
upon their generation. It fell out thus: 
Coleridge chanced not to be in when this visit 
was made ; but his host hospitably entertained 
our young pilgrim; and, in the course of con- 
versation, relieved his mind of certain mis- 
givings on the subject of the “ revolting 
dogma of Pythagoras about beans,” on which 
Coleridge had been theorizing in a manner to 
excite suspicion. Was his view original? 
Mr. De Quincey was obliged to witness 
against him; he knew chapter and verse in 
the German author who had first offered the 
solution. The subject is so attractive, that 
though on the threshold of the longed-for 


introduction, he detains his readers many 
pages with instances of this peculiar trait of 
the philosopher’s mind. The occupation is 
not a dignified one; and, in most cases, the 
detecter of plagiarisms suffers more than his 


victim in the estimation of the reader. Not 
that it should be so; but, after all, no man’s 
fame ever stood on what he borrows from an- 
other. He would be the same man (except 
for the suspicion cast on his honesty) in every- 
body’s estimation, if he had not taken the 
idea, or phrase, or even more voluminous 
theft, with which he is charged; and this con- 
viction is so strong in the general mind, that 
men are loth to attribute the act to moral 
turpitude even where completely proved, but 
to some more innocent perversity of the 
memory or judgment; and in most cases the 
charge is hissed off. That it was thus even in 
Mr. De Quincey’s case we gather from a cer- 
tain soreness of tone. But Coleridge’s morals 
of action stand on lower grounds than any 
amount of convinced plagiarism can place him. 
So we learn from every report of him that 
ever reached us from any one qualified to 
judge, and who had opportunity of measuring 
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his magnificent talk with what good talking 
should always result in. Lord Egremont’s 
saying is quoted,—* He talks very much like 
an angel, and does nothing at all.” How- 
ever, Coleridge was not always content with 
doing nothing; and Mr. De Quincey reports 
language towards his wife—an injured and 
harmless woman—which no gentleman in the 
truest sense of the word could have used, 
especially in speaking of her to a common 
acquaintance,—and Mr. De Quincey does not 
profess to be more. 


“Coleridge, besides, assured me that his 
marriage was not his own deliberate act, but 
was in a manner forced upon his sense of 
honor by the scrupulous Southey, who insist- 
ed that he had gone too far in his attentions 
to Miss Fricker, for any honorable retreat. 
On the other hand, a neutral spectator of the - 
ep protested to me, that, if ever in his 
ife he had seen a man under deep fascination, 
and what he would have called desperately in 
love, Coleridge, in relation to Miss F., was 
that man.”—Vol. ii. p. 167. 


And thus he excused himself for first slight- 
ing, and then deserting his wife. Bearing 
such traits as these in mind, we grow dead to 
the reports of his mighty eloquence, which 
was always ready to overflow upon the first 
comer. Mr. De Quincey having traced him 
to his actual place of sojourn, accosts him in 
the street, and within five minutes we read,— 


“That point being settled, Coleridge, like 
some great river, the Orellana, or the St. Law- 
rence, that, having been checked and fretted 
by rocks or thwarting islands, suddenly re- 
covers its volume of waters and its mighty 
music, swept at once, as if returning to his 
natural business, into a continuous strain of 
eloquent dissertation, certainly the most novel, 
the most finely illustrated, and traversing the 
most spacious fields of thought, by transitions 
the most just and logical that it was possible 
to conceive. What r mean by saying that his 
transitions were ‘ just,’ is by way of contra- 
distinction to that mode of conversation which 
courts variety through links of verbal connex- 
ions. Coleridge, to many people, and often I 
have heard the complaint, seemed to wander ; 
and he seemed then to wander the most when, 
in fact, his resistance to the wandering instinct 
was greatest—viz. when the compass and huge | 
circuit, by which his illustrations moved, trav- 
elled farthest into remote regions before they 
began to revolve. Long before this coming 
round commenced, most people had lost him, 
and naturally enough supposed that he had 
lost himself. They continued to admire the 
separate beauty of the thoughts, but did not 
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see their relations to the dominant theme. 
Had the conversation been thrown upon pa- 
per, it might have been easy to trace the con- 
tinuity of the links.” 

* * * * * ” 

“T can assert, upon my long and intimate 
knowledge of Coleridge’s mind, that logic the 
most severe was as inalienable from his modes 
of thinking, as grammar‘from his language.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 158-160. 

We need not dwell, however, upon this 
lengthened sketch. Since it was written, fuller 
memorials have appeared, putting the reader 
in possession of more facts. The same may 
be said of Wordsworth, and yet there are des- 
criptions of him in his domestic aspect which 
are still well worth reading, and the picture 
of his sister conveys, we believe, a fuller idea 
of that very interesting woman than can be 
acquired elsewhere. ‘The paper upon Words- 
worth is prefaced by a mention of the author’s 
singular boyish awe and veneration of this 
great poet: a sensation formed entirely on his 
own estimate of his poetry, and so overpower- 
ing that having, while a young man, actually 
travelled to Westmoreland for the purpose of 
being introduced to him, (not without the en- 
couragement of an expressed wish on Words- 
worth’s part some time previously,) he actu- 
ally lost courage on coming in sight of the 
poet’s white cottage, and turned back again. 
His actual introduction took place some years 
later, on occasion of his escorting Mrs. Cole- 
ridge and her children to Keswick, taking 
Grasmere by the way. His welcome, then, 
was a kind and cordial one, and the whole 
scene was in harmony with his raised expec- 
tations. Indeed, in all the reports of Words- 
worth, though there may be mortifying hints 
or more express notices of petty foibles to mar 
the completeness of the picture, yet he does, 
as a whole, present a picture of what a poet, 
and a poet’s ufe, ought to be, such as cannot 
be matched elsewhere. And to this complete- 
ness the ladies of his family mainly contrib- 
ute; admirable accessories they are, gentle, 
serene satellites : content to set him forth as 
the central object ; to be known only through 
him ; to make their whole being minister to 
him. This office we are accustomed to think 
natural in a wife, but the sister’s added devo- 
tion is a peculiar feature in this model home. 
Nor can it be guessed to what extent her in- 
fluence may have told on the development 
and harmonizing of his highest intellectual 
gifts. 
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After a hasty greeting from the poet, who 
had to pass on to receive other guests, our 
author gives his introduction to Mrs. and 
Miss Wordsworth, which we must abridge, 
He had entered the cottage parlor :— 


“From the exuberant luxuriance of the 
vegetation around it, and from the dark hue 
of the wainscoting, this window, though tol- 
erably large, did not furnish a very powerful 
light to one who entered from the open air. 
However, I saw sufficiently to be aware of two 
ladies just entering the room through a door- 
way opening upon a little staircase. The fore- 
most, atallish young woman, with the most win- 
ning expression of benignity upon her features, 
advanced to me, presenting her hand with so 
frank an air, that all embarrassment must 
have fled in a moment, before the native 
goodness of her manner. This was Mrs, 
Wordsworth, cousin of the poet; and, for the 
last five years or more, his wife. She was now 
mother of two children, a son and a daughter; 
and she furnished a remarkable proof how 
possible it is for a woman neither handsome 
nor even comely, according to the rigor of 
criticism—nay, generally pronounced ‘very 
plain—to exercise all the practical fascination 
of beauty, through the mere compensatory 
charms of sweetness all but angelic, of sim- 
plicity the most entire, womanly self-respect 
and purity of heart speaking through all her 
looks, acts, and movements. Words, I was 
going to have added ; but her words were few. 
In reality, she talked so little, that Mr. Slave- 
Trade Clarkson used to allege against her, 
that she could only say “ God bless you!” 
ray her intellect was not of an active 
order; but, in a quiescent, reposing, medita- 
tive way, she appeared always to have a genial 


enjoyment from her own thoughts.” 
* » * * * * 


“In complexion she was fair, and there was 
something peculiarly pleasing even in this 
accident of the skin, for it was accompanied 
by an animated expression of health, a bless- 
ing which, in fact, she possessed uninterrupt- 


edly. Her eyes, the reader may already 
know, were 
‘ Like stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight, too, her dark brown hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn.’ 
Yet strange it is to tell that, in these eyes of 
vesper gentleness, there was a considerable 
obliquity of vision; and much beyond that 
slight obliquity which is often supposed to be 
an attractive foible in the countenance: this 
ought to have been displeasing or repulsive; 
et, in fact, it was not. Indeed, all faults, 
ad they been ten times more and greater, 
would have been neutralized by that supreme 
expression of her features, to the unity of 
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which every lineament in the fixed parts, and 
every undulation in the moving parts of her 
countenance, concurred—viz. a sunny beni 
nity—a radiant graciousness—such as in this 
world I never saw surpassed.”—Vol, ii, pp. 
236-238. 


Then follows the sister, in striking and 
happy contrast. It should be explained that 
the age of both ladies at this time was about 
twenty-eight. 


“Immediately behind her moved a lady, 
shorter, slighter, and perhaps, in all other 
respects, as different from her in personal 
characteristics, as could have been wished for 
the most effective contrast. ‘Her face was 
of Egyptian brown ;’ rarely, in a woman of 
English birth, had I seen a more determinate 
gipsy tan. Her eyes were not soft, as Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s, nor were they fierce or bold; 
but they were wild and startling, and hurried 
in their motion. Her manner was warm and 
even ardent; her sensibility seemed constitu- 
tionally deep; and some subtle fire of impas- 
sioned intellect apparently burned within her, 
which, being alternately pushed forward into 
a conspicuous expression by the irrepressible 
instincts of her temperament, and then im- 
mediately checked, in obedience to the de- 
corum of her sex and age, and her maidenly 
condition, gave to her whole demeanor, and 
to her conversation, an air of embarrassment, 
and even of self-conflict, that was almost dis- 
tressing to witness. Even her very utter- 
ance and enunciation often suffered in point of 
clearness and steadiness, from the agitation 
of her excessive organic sensibility. At times, 
the self-counteraction and self baffling of her 
feelings caused her even to stammer, and so 
determinately to stammer, that a stranger 
who should have seen her and quitted her in 
that state of feeling, would have certainly set 
her down for one plagued with that infirmit 
of speech, as distressingly as Charles Lam 
himself. This was Miss Wordsworth, the 
only sister of the poet—his ‘ Dorothy ;’ who 
naturally owed so much to the lifelong inter- 
course with her great brother in his most 
solitary and sequestered years; but, on the 
other hand, to whom he has acknowledged 
obligations of the profoundest nature; and, 
in particular, this mighty one, through which 
we also, the admirers and the worshippers of 
this great poet, are become equally her debt- 
‘ors—that, whereas the intellect of Words- 
worth was, by its original tendency, too stern, 
too austere, too much enamoured of an ascetic 
harsh sublimity, she it was,—the lady who 
paced by his side continually through sylvan 
and mountain tracks, in Highland glens, and 
in the dim recesses of German charcoal- 
burners—that first couched his eye to the 
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sense of beauty, humanized him by the gentler 
charities, and engrafted, with her delicate 
female touch, those graces upon the ruder 
growths of his nature, which have since 
clothed the forest of his genius with a foliage 
corresponding in loveliness and beauty to the 
strength of its boughs and the massiness of 
its trunks. The greatest deduction from Miss 
Wordsworth’s attractions, and from the ex- 
ceeding interest which surrounded her in 
right of her character, of her history, and of 
the relation which she fulfilled towards her 
brother, was the glancing quickness of her 
motions, and other circumstances in her de- 
portment (such as her stooping attitude when 
walking), which gave an ungraceful, and even 
an unsexual character to her appearance 
when out-of-doors. She did not cultivate the 
graces which preside over the person and its 
carriage. But, on the other hand, she was a 
erson of very remarkable endowments intel- 
ectually ; and, in addition to the other great 
services which she rendered to her brother, 
this I may mention, as greater than all: the 
rest, and it was one which equally operated 
to the benefit of every casual companion in a 
walk—viz., the exceeding sympathy, always 
ready and always profound, by which she 
made all that one could tell her, all that. one 
could describe, all that one could quote from 
a foreign author, reverberate, as it were & 
plusieurs reprises, to one’s own feelings, by 


the manifest impression it made upon hers. 


The pulses of light are not more ye or 
more inevitable in their flow and undulation, 
than were the answering and echoing move- 
ments of her sympathizing attention, Her 
knowledge of literature was irregular, and 
thoroughly unsystematic. She was content 
to be ignorant of many things ; but what she 
knew and had really mastered, lay where it 
could not be disturbed—in the temple of her 
own most fervid heart.”—Vol. ii. pp. 238-240. 

These are handsome, liberal-minded por- 
traits, which sound both true and hearty. 
Perhaps it is not in the nature of things that 
the object of his supreme youthful devotion, 
the poet himself, should come off as well,— 
that he should not have to pay for having 
raised a class of feelings which our middle 
age is apt to scrutinize. The mature mind is 
prone to resent its youthful idolatries; and 
there follows a reaction. Nor could any 
human being have come up to Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s ideal. As it is, we find him in his per- 
| sonal sketch instantly falling foul of Words- 
| worth’s legs ;—they were useful legs but cer- 





tainly not ornamental; he ought to have had 
‘an extra pair for dress occasions: the. ladies 
found fault with them; a sculptor would have 
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disapproved of their contour. Now all this 
about the legs is probably true, but one does 
not quite see why it should be made so prom- 
inent. But the worst part was his bust; he 
was narrow about the shoulders, and stooped, 
which gave an effect of “ meanness,” when 
placed in juxtaposition with a figure of 
statuesque build. This, by the way, we 
should plead is scarcely a fair test. One tall 
man in a company has always the unhappy 
power of making everybody around him look 
ill-shaped and dwarfish; he alters the stand- 
ard of our eye, and forces odious comparisons. 
It was hardly fair, we think, in the following 
passage, to quote the frank sister’s saying, 
and to make her participate in the offensive 
charge of “ meanness” :— 


“Once on a summer evening, walking in 
the Vale of Langdale with Wordsworth, his 
sister, and Mr. J——, a native Westmore- 
land clergyman, I remember that Miss 
Waskeootl was positively mortified by the 

eculiar illustration which settled upon this 
Nefective conformation. Mr. J-——, a fine 
towering figure, six feet high, massy and 
columnar in his proportions, happened to be 
walking, a little in advance, with Words- 
worth: Miss Wordsworth and myself being 
in the rear; and from the nature of the con- 
versation which then prevailed in our front 
rank, something or other about money, de- 
vises, buying and selling, we of the rear- 
guard thought it requisite to preserve this 
arrangement for a space of three miles or 
more; during which time, at intervals, Miss 
Wordsworth would exclaim, in a tone of 
vexation, ‘Is it  possible?—can that be Wil- 
liam? How very mean he looks!” And 
she did not conceal a mortification that 
seemed really painful, until I, for my part, 
could not forbear laughing outright at the 
serious interest which she carried into this 
trifle. She was, however, right, as regarded 
the mere visual judgment. Wordsworth’s 
figure, with all its defects, was brought into 

owerful relief by one which had been cast 
in a more square and massy mould; and in 
such a case it impressed a spectator with a 
sense of absolute meanness, more especialiy 
when viewed from behind, and not counter- 
acted by his countenance; and yet Words- 
worth was of a good height (five feet ten), 
and not a slender man; on the contrary, by 
the side of Southey, his limbs looked thick, 
almost in a disproportionate degree. But 
the total effect o Wendonertti’s person was 
always worst in a state of motion. Mean- 
time, his face—that was one which would 
have made amends for greater defects of 
figure. Many such, and finer, I have seen 
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amongst the portraits of Titian, and, in a 
later period, amongst those of Vandyke, 
from the great era of Charles I., as also from 
the court of Elizabeth and of Charles IL, 
but none which has more impressed me in 
my own time.”—Vol. ii. pp. 243, 244. 

It is fortunate for Wordsworth’s physiog- 
nomy that Mr. De Quincey, a book fancier, 
should have possessed a unique copy of Mil- 
ton, with a rare portrait; the pleasure of dis- 
covering a striking likeness between these 
two poets, has preserved the face from such 
dishonors as the figure has sustained. Some- 
thing of the same splenetic tone, which char- 
acterizes remarks eulogistic in the main, is 
to be observed in other notices of this great 
poet. He suspects him of not having been 
an amiable boy. He will not allow that he 
can ever have been a lover, in any passion- 
ate sense of the word: “to lie at a wo- 
man’s feet, to make her his idol, to worship 
her many caprices, and to adore the most un- 
reasonable of her frowns”—these things 
were impossible to Wordsworth, and being 
so, never, in any emphatic sense, he some- 
what. arbitrarily asserts, could he have been 
a lover. Also, he most unnecessarily records 
that the poet was once “inebriated at Cam- 
bridge;” though the word, from subsequent 
explanation, proves too strong a one for the 
occasion: and he charges him besides with 
having been a dandy, though “that must 
have been a long time ago.” The extraor- 
dinary prosperity of Wordsworth’s career 
seems also to have been some trial to our 
author. He does not say that the poet did 
anything unworthy to gain this prosperity, 
nothing of the kind; but fortune favored 
him—he never was in straits or difficulties, 
and, exactly as he needed some addition to 
his means, it fell unsought for to his hands, 
So that we are assured :— 


“So true it is, that still, as Wordsworth 
needed a place or a fortune, the holder of 
that place dr fortune was immediately served 
with a summons to surrender it; so cer- 
tainly was this impressed upon my belief, as 
one of the blind necessities, making up the 
prosperity and fixed destiny of Wordsworth, 
that, for myself, had I happened to know of 
any peculiar adaptation in an estate or office 
of mine to an existing need of Wordsworth’s, 
forthwith, and with the speed of a man run- 
ning for his life, I would have laid it down at 
his feet. ‘Take it,’ I should have said ; ‘ take 
it, or in three weeks I shall be a dead man.’” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 303, 304, 
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This prosperity, however, came by de- 
grees; it was, we must suppose, in its hum- 
ble beginnings when this acquaintance was 
first formed; nor did these modifications in- 
trude themselves into the enthusiasm of 
Wordsworth’s admirer, even upon a more 
composed observation, till time had given 
him opportunities for criticism, and famili- 
arity had produced some of its inevitable 
fruits. It is not to be expected that great 
men should sustain, in familiar intercourse, 
the hopes and expectations their works raise, 
and it is not amiss that this truth should be 
known, for all truth is useful; but still there 
is something in the tone of these memorials 
that jars on us. It is pleasant then to return 
to a picture of unalloyed first impressions; 
to find how perfectly the poet’s home must 
have harmonized with expectations formed 
upon the lofty philosophic simplicity of his 
professed views of life :— 

“About four o’clock it might be when we 
arrived. At that hour, in November, the 
~ soon declined; and, in an hour and 
a half, we were all collected about the tea- 
table. This, with the Wordsworths, under 
the simple system of habits which they cher- 
ished then, and for twenty years after, was 


the most delightful meal in the day; just as 


dinner is in great cities, and for the ‘same 
reason—because it was prolonged into a meal 
of leisure and conversation, That night I 
found Same about eleven at night, in a 
retty bed-room, about fourteen feet by twelve. 
Much I feared that this might turn out the 
best room in the house ; wal it illustrates the 
hospitality of my new friends, to mention that 
it was. Early in the morning I was awak- 
ened bya little voice, issuing from a little 
cottage bed in an opposite corner, soliloquiz- 
ing ina low tone. Isoon recognized the 
words, ‘ Suffered under Pontius Pilate; was 
crucified, dead, and buried ;” and the voice I 
easily conjectured to be that of the eldest 
amongst Wordsworth’s children, a son, and 
at that time about three years old. He was 
aremarkably fine boy in strength and size, 
promising (which has in fact been realized) a 
‘ore powerful person, physically, than that 
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of his father. Miss Wordsworth I found 
making breakfast in the little sitting-room. 
No urn was there; no glittering breakfast 
service; a kettle boiled upon the fire, and 
everything was in harmony with these unpre- 
tending arrangements. I rarely had seen so 
humble a ménage: and contrasting the dig- 
nity of the man with this honorable poverty, 
and this courageous avowal of it, his utter ab- 
sence of all effort to disguise the simple truth 
of the case, I felt my admiration increased. 
This, thought I to myself, is indeed, in his 
own words, 
‘Plain living, and high thinking.’ 

This is, indeed, to reserve the humility and 
the parsimonies of life for its bodily enjoy- 
ments, and to supply its lavishness and its 
luxury to its enjoyments of the intellect.”— 
Vol. il. pp. 316, 317. 

But we fear to have exceeded our limits, 
and must draw to aclose. If some spots of 
envy at others’ greatness may seem here and 
there to disfigure these sketches of more for- 
tunate and distinguished contemporaries, not 
a small extenuation lies in the fact of that 
prematurity of intellect which our author’s 
personal recollétions make so conspicuous. 
Convictions of power and superiority are im- 
bibed by a child thus early gifted, at an age 
when impressions are deepest, and cannot 
fail to influence the future character; when 
lofty expectations of achieving a name and 
doing great things come as realities rather 
than hopes. Bitter must be the awakening 
to the fact, that this early promise is not 
being fulfilled, that others are passing him in 
the race, that time is slipping by, and, instead 
of conscious progress, the mind is visited by 
“ phantoms of lost power, sudden intimations, 
and shadowy restorations of forgotten feel- 
ings,”—to quote our author’s words,—all tell- 
ing of a past glorious time and hopes never 
to be realized. It is as the history of a 
mind that this work is valuable, nor do all its 
faults and failings detract from its value, in 
this point of view, nor deprive it of a most in- 
structive moral. 





Coating Metrats—Mr. G. Bedson has 
patented an invention which relates to that 
method of coating metal known as tinning or 
galvanizing, and consists in the application of 
certain substances floating on the bath of mol- 
ten metal, and through which the articles are 
passed. For this purpose, instead of the sal- 
ammoniac or tallow, commonly used, he employs 





salts of tin, of which he prefers the chloride, 
perchloride, and sulphate, with these other sub- . 
stances may be combined, for the purpose of 
causing the metal to run more freely—as for in- 
stance, common salts—without departing from 
the principle of the invention; that which he 
claims being the use of salts of tin, for the pur- 
pose set forth. 
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THE LORD AND THE LION. 

Aut Lords who play with Lions, be warned by 
the fate of Palmerston, 

The most dexterous Lion-tamer, p’raps, that 
was ever heard or read of ; 

Yet a time came when the Lion wouldn’t listen 
to the charmer’s tone, 

And, his Lordship’s head being in his mouth, 
wagged his tail, and bit the head off. 


Yet his Lordship had drugged the animal with 
diplomatic chloroform, 

Till he crouched at a Downing Street door,— 
“ omne ignotum pro magnifico ; ” 

Would perform the musket drill, or sit on his 
haunches and roar “ Reform,” 

Or fetch and carry, when bid, for a snob, even, 
like Pacifico. 

His Lordship stroked him down and flattered 
him up, till vain as 

A dowager’s pug, he took to papillottes, and 
hair, and nail-brushes ; 

And while he wore round his neck a placard 
with “ Civis Romanus,” 

He let Neapolitan organ-boys grin within an 
inch of his tushes. 


His Lordship seems to have flattered himself he 
could play on the animal’s feelings, 

But the melancholy event proves his Lordship 
was mistaken ;— 

That the British Lion was good for more than 
to frighten He-rats into squealings, 

Or to bully Commissioner Yeh into saving his 
Chinese bacon. 


His Lordship committed the error of believing 
that fable in Pliny, 

That the Lion fears a Cock’s crowing—however 
Pliny received it— ‘ 
Whereas he has shown he regards the sound no 

more than a donkey’s whinney, 
And resents the insulting belief, by flooring the 
man who believed it. 


So from his Lordship’s fate, Lion-tamers, take 
example : 
And remember Lions for heads as well as hum- 
bug have their swallows : 
And that the lesson may have an influence wide 
and ample, 
Mr. Punch begs leave to record it in the epitaph 
which follows :— 
Bpitaph. 
CI GIT PAM! 
HE DIED OF ATTEMPTING TO TRY ON 
TOO HARD WITH THE BRITISH LION. 
AND HAVING PUT HIS HEAD RATHER— 
OR, IN FACT, CONSIDERABLY, FARTHER 
THAN HE COULD DRAW IT BACK, 
HAD IT SNAPPED OFF IN A CRACK ! 
A PROOF THAT AN EMP’ROR’S ALLIANCE 
ISN’T ALWAYS THE SAME AS A LION’S. 


HE FELL, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1858. 


R. I. P. 
—Punch, 6 March. 
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Cau, still, and icy cool the arches 
Which oft are resonant with holy song: 
Not now the organ pours celestial marches 
The fretted roof along. 


Silent I stand in dim seclusion 
Beneath a window rich with saintly forms : 
And meditate, far from the world’s confusion, 
Its agony of storms. 


O heart, that with my Saviour warrest, 
Scorning His love in this thy troubled mood— 
I cannot lead thee to some ancient forest— 
Green home of solitude. 


But in His voiceless temple wander, 
Which hallowed walls from worldly joy divide, 
And on His boundless love in silence ponder, 
Who for thy rescue died. 


O faintly, wearily and slowly, 
Up the hot steep He bore the accursed tree, 
Pardoning His enemies their hate unholy : 
And this, wild heart, for thee. 


Him then the Seraphim beholding, 
Panted to speed across the aerial sea 
And aid their Master. He the cross was hold- 


ing, 
O rebel heart, for thee. 


When earth was shaken to its centre, 
When many saints were from their graves set 


ree 
As Christ the gates of Ades dared to enter— 
Frail heart, it was for thee. 


Wilt thou forget? O great Defender 
Of all who kneel before Thy sacred shrine, 
With willing arm, omnipotent and tender, 
Embrace this heart of mine. 


O let not one whom Thou did’st gather, 
Return unto the idle world again ! 
Keep me to dwell with Thee and with the 
Father 
World without end. Amen. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 





THE TWO IMPERIAL REGIMES. 
“ Look on this picture and on that!” 


How must History’s Muse stand aghast, 
With all her proud claims to foresee men, 

Now that France turns her freemen to serfs, 
And Russia her serfs turns to freemen ! 


With his planting, park-making, and all, 
NApoLeoN with flowers masks the curb he 
Employs in the effort to make 
Each Parisian a tame “ Russ in urbe.” 


“Scratch a Russ, out barbarian will peep,” 
Said his uncle: and Louis, that martyr 
To avuncular models, too deep 
Scratching Frenchmen, may chance catch a 
Tartar. —Punch. 





GLIMPSES OF 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
GLIMPSES OF HAREM LIFE. 

MADAME LA PRINCESSE BELGIOJOSO is 
is certainly a very bold lady; not from the 
mere fact that during the Russian war she 
wandered about, an unprotected female, 
through Asia Minor and Syria, winning the 
hearts of impracticable Arab sheiks, a la 
Lady Hester Stanhope, but because, in the 
book she has put forth of her wanderings,* 
she has made a deliberate attempt to destroy 
that halo of romance which we have all striven 
to keep up about the fabled East. In our 
hearts, any of us who had visited Turkey and 
seen with our own eyes the present state of 
the domestic institutions, perfectly agreed in 
the opinion the lady has formed, but we had 
not the courage to express it. After all, 
there is something peculiarly fascinating in 
the idea of dark-eyed houris, and all the sen- 
sual charms the Muhammadan paradise con- 
tains, of which the foretaste the true believers 
enjoy here is but of the earth, earthy; but 
even the last lingering trace of this senti- 
ment Madame la Princesse sets strenuously 
about effacing. Just as with Peter Bell, 

“ The primrose on the river’s brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more ;” 


so the princess persists in regarding henna as 
a dye, and rouge and blanc as the foundation 


of Turkish beauty. She even goes further: 
she strips off every external attribute which 
should distinguish the feminine sex, and bids 
us regard woman in Turkey as a mere toy 
for man, a being peculiarly adapted to please 
his fancy, but perfectly unable to play the 
more elevated part of a wife. But why should 
we delay with our own prosy remarks, when 
we have so much piquant matter in store for 
our readers, from which they can form their 
own opinion without reference to ours? We 
propose, then, to treat more especially with 
those parts of the lady’s book which refer to 
harem life; not that the rest is not equally 
amusing, but because it is not so novel. In 
fact, who could write any thing new about 
Asia Minor and Syria, as regards the scenery 
and country ? 

The princess had been residing for some 
time in the valley of the Ciaq-maq-Oglou 
(Son of the Flint-stone) at some days’ dis- 
tance from the important town of Angora, 

* Asie Mineure et Syrie: Souvenirs de Voyage. 


Par Madame la Princesse de Belgiojoso. Paris: 
Michel Lévy fréres. 1858, 
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when, apparently, a great lady’s fantasy as- 
sailed her, and urged her to travel to Jerusa- 
lem. She set out, in consequence, accompa- 
nied by a numerous escort, and the first day’s 
journey terminated at the town of Tcherkess, 
where the lady descended at the house of a 
mufti, whom she had cured some months pre- 
viously of intermittent fever. (It seems that 
she has been playing the Lady Bountiful on 
a considerable scale.) Here, of course she 
was received with open arms, and takes occa- 
sion to speak very sensibly.about Turkish hos- 
pitality, on which subject considerable delu- 
sions still exist. As she truly observes, those 
authors who have praised the hospitality ac- 
corded them in Turcoman villages are per- 
fectly wrong, for in those villages the worst 
reception is offered you. But with a Turk 
hospitality is the sole Christian virtue he 
thinks himself bound to exercise. A Mus- 
sulman would be inconsolable were he to fail 
in the laws of hospitality. You may turn 
him out of his house, leave him to kick his 
heels in the rain or sun; you may upset his 
carpets and pillows, eat him out of house and 
home, founder his horses if you will, and he 
will not utter a word of reproach; he regards 
you as his Muzafir, or guest; Allah has sent 
you, and whatever you may do, you are and 
ever will be welcome. All this is admirable : 
but if a Mussulman can contrive to perform 
the strict letter of the law of hospitality with- 
out the outlay of a farthing, or even by gain- 
ing money in return, then good-by to virtue, 
and long live hypocrisy! Your host will 
overwhelm you with attentions as long as you 
are in his house; but if, on your departure, 
you do not pay him twentyfold the worth of 
what he has given you, he will wait till you 
have quitted the house and put off the sacred 
character of guest, and be the first to throw 
stones at you. 

The mufti’s house, like all the better class 
residences in this country, was composed of 
a corps de logis, reserved for the women and 
children, and an exterior pavilion containing 
a winter and summer room, and some sleep- 
ing dens for the servants. The winter room 
was warmed by a capital chimney, covered 
with thick carpets, and decently furnished 
with divans, covered with silk and woollen 
stuffs, arranged around the apartment. The 
summer saloon contained a fountain, round 
which cushions and divans were arranged, 
when necessary, on which to sit or sleep. 
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The mufti, a man of ninety years of age, still 
in possession of several wives, the eldest of 
them thirty years of age, and children from 
the nurses’ arms up to the sexagenarian, pro- 
fessed an extreme dislike for the noise, con- 
fusion, and dirt of the harem. He went 
there during the day, just as he visited the 
stable to admire his horses; but he always 
slept in one of the outer rooms, according to 
the season. This was fortunate for the prin- 
cess, for the old gentleman argued, & fortiori 
that if he who had been used to it all his 
life could not stand the harem, much less 
could a lady fresh from all the delights of 
Franghistan. He therefore offered her his 
own room, which she gladly accepted, while 
he retired to the summer saloon, preferring 
the frozen fountain, the damp floor, and the 
draughts of air, to the warm but impure at- 
mosphere of the harem. 


“Possibly I may destroy some illusions by 
speaking with so little respect of the harems. 
We have read descriptions in the Arabian 
Nights and other Oriental stories ; we have 
been told that these places are the abodes of 
beauty and love ; we are authorized in believ- 
ing that the descriptions written, though ex- 
aggerated and embellished, have still a foun- 
dation of truth, and that in these mysterious 
retreats all the marvels of art, luxury, mag- 
nificence, and voluptuousness are combined. 
How far we are from the truth! «Imagine 
walls blackened and cracked, ceilings with 
the beams gaping and covered with dust and 
spiders’ webs, sofas torn and greasy, portiéres 
in tatters, traces of tallow and oil everywhere. 
When I entered for the first time one of these 
charming places I was disgusted, but the mis- 
tresses of the house did not perceive it. Mir- 
rors being very scarce in these countries, the 
ladies bedizen themselves in the strangest 
possible guise. They thrust a number of be- 
jewelled pins into printed cotton handker- 
chiefs and then roll them round their heads. 
They pay not the slightest attention to their 
hair, and only the very great ladies who have 
visited the capital possess combs. As for the 
many-colored paints, of which they make an 
immoderate use, they can only regulate their 
distribution by mutual assistance, and as the 
women living in the same house are so many 
rivals, the great object is to render them 
ridiculous. ‘They put vermilion on their lips, 
rouge on their cheeks, nose, forehead, and 
chin, white wherever there is a vacancy, and 
blue round their eyes and under their nose. 
Stranger still is the manner in which they 
paint their eyebrows. They are doubtlessly 
told that, to be beautiful, the eyebrow should 
form a large arch, and they have hence con- 
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cluded that the larger the arch the more beau. 
tiful is the eyebrow, without ay a whether 
its position is not irrevocably fixed by nature, 
This being the case, they allow their eyebrows 
all the space between the temples, and paint 
on their foreheads two immense arches, which, 
starting from the top of the nose, run across 
the forehead. Some young eccentric beauties 

refer a straight line to a curve, and trace a 

road black band across the forehead; but 
these are exceptions.” 

A deplorable effect is produced by this 
painting, combined with the indolence and 
want of cleanliness among Eastern women. 
Each feminine face is a very complicated 
work of art, which cannot be renewed every 
morning. Even the hands and feet, painted 
of an orange color, fear the action of water, 
as injurious to their beauty. The multitude 
of children and servants, especially negresses, 
who people the harems, and the footing of 
equality on which mistresses and servants live, 
are also aggravating causes of the general 
want of cleanliness, We do not refer to the 
children alone as predisposing causes of dirt ; 
but just imagine for a moment what would be 
the state of our drawing-rooms if our cooks 
and kitchen-maids came to rest from their la- 
bors on our sofas and easy-chairs, with their 
feet on our carpets and their backs against 
our walls. Add to this that window-panes 
are still a rarity in Asia, that the majority of 
windows are closed with oiled paper, and that 
wherever paper is valuable the windows are 
done away with, and the ladies content them- 
selves with the light penetrating through the 
chimney, which is more than sufficient to 
smoke, drink coffee, and whip naughty chil- 
dren—the only occupation in which the mor- 
tal houris of Mussulman believers ever in- 
dulge. It must not be assumed, however, that 
these rooms are so very gloomy. As the 
houses are never more than one story high, 
the chimneys never extend beyond the roof, 
and, being very wide, it is often possible, by 
bending, td see the sky above them. The 
thing most wanting in these rooms is fresh 
air; but the ladies make no complaints about 
it. Naturally chilly, and unable to warm 
themselves by exercise, they stay for hours 
crouching over the fire, quite regardless of the 
risk they run of suffocation. 

The Mufti of Tcherkess, according to the 
princess, was an admirable specimen of a 
Mussulman. He did not appear more than 
sixty years of age; his back was slightly bent, 
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but that was rather the result of condescen- 
sion than of weakness, and he wore with as 
much grace as nobility the long white robe 
and red pelisse of the doctors of the law. 
His regular features, his clear and transparent 
skin, his blue and limpid eye, his long white 
and flowing beard falling to his chest, his 
broad brow surmounted by a white or green 
turban, would serve admirably for a model of 
Jacob or Abraham. The house was at all 
times surrounded by devotees of every age 
and condition, who came to kiss the hem of 
the holy man’s garment, asking his advice, his 
prayers, or his alms, and who all went away 
satisfied, and singing the praises of their bene- 
factor. When surrounded by his younger 
children, who climbed on his knees, hid their 
ruddy faces in his long beard, and fell asleep 
in his arms, it was a charming sight to witness 
him smile on them tenderly, listen to their 
little complaints, exhort them to study, and go 
through the alphabet with them. The princess 
was lost in admiration of this just man, and 
said to herself, “ Happy the people that still 
possesses such men, and can appreciate them !” 
A conversation she had with the mufti rapidly 
disillusionized her, however, and we propose 
to produce it in extenso, as a proof of the just 
stand-point from which the princess regards 
Eastern habits and morals : 


“The old man was seated, holding a young 


child on either knee. I asked him if he had 
several wives. He replied, ‘I have only two 
at present,’ as if ashamed to be so badly pro- 
vided ; then he added, ‘ You will see them to- 
morrow, and will not be satisfied with them 
(here he made a movement of disdain) ; they 
are old women who have been beautiful, but 
it was a long time ago.’ 

“« What age are they?’ I asked. 

“¢T cannot tell you, exactly ; but they are 
not far short of thirty.’ 

“‘Oh yes!’ here exclaimed one of the 
mufti’s servants. ‘His excellency is not the 
man to content himself with such females, 
and he will soon fill up the gaps which death 
has made in his harem. If you had come a 
year ago you would have seen a woman suited 
for his excellency, but she being dead, he will 
find others, you need not fear.’ 

“* But, I asked again, ‘as his excellency is 
no longer young, and has had, as it seems, 
several young wives always, and only regards 
them as such to the age of thirty, I calculate 
that during the course of his long life he must 
have received a very considerable number 
into his harem.’ 

THIRD SERIES, LIVING AGE. 60 
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“Probably, said the holy man, without 


any emotion. 


“¢And your excellency has, doubtless, 
many children ?’ 

“ The patriarch and his servant looked at 
each other and burst into a loud laugh. 

““Many children?’ replied the master, 
when the fit of mirth had passed off, ‘I really 
believe I have; but I could not tell you the 
number. Say, Hussan,’ he added, addressing 
his servant, ‘could you tell me how many 
children I have, or where they are?’ 

“*Tndeed not. His poe oe has them 
in all the provinces of the empire, and in all 
the districts of each province; but that is all 
I know, and I weal bet that my master is 
not wiser than I am on that point. 

“And how should I be?’ said the old 
gentleman. 

“T insisted, for my ype was losing my 
esteem rapidly, and I wished to open his 
whole heart. ‘These children,’ I continued, 
‘how are they brought up? who takes care 
of them? at what age are they separated 
from their father? where are they sent? 
what profession do they follow? what are 
their means of existence? and by what sign 
can you recognize them ?’ 

“*Oh! I may be mistaken, like any one 
else; but that is of slight importance. They 
are all brought up by me, as you see. I am 
educating these two, until the age when they 
can take care of themselves, ‘‘The girls are 
married, or betrothed, as soon as they have 
reached their tenth or twelfth year, and I 
never hear any more about them. The boys 
are not so precocious, they cannot walk alone 
until they are fourteen; but then I give them 
a letter of recommendation to some friend 
in business; he employs them himself or 
finds them a place, and, after that, I wash my 
hands of them.’ 

“*And you do not see them again?’ I 
went on, 

“*How do I know? I receive very often 
visits from people who call themselves my 
sons, and who may be so. I give them a 
kind greeting, and keep them for some days 
without asking any questions; but, at the 
end of that time, they see there is no room 
for them here, and nothing for them to do. 
Their mothers being dead, they are strangers 
tome. Thus they go away, and never come 
back any more. Others arrive in their place, 
and behave in the same way. Nothing could 
be better.’ 

“¢T was not yet satisfied. ‘But,’ I went 
on, ‘are these pretty children you are now 
caressing destined to undergo the same treat- 
ment ?’ 

“6 Certainly.’ 

“*You will separate from them when they: 
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are ten or fourteen years of age? You will 
not be anxious as to what becomes of them ? 
You will never see them again, perhaps? 
And if they do come back you will treat them 
as strangers, and see them g° away for ever, 
without giving them one of those kisses of 
which you are so prodigal to-day? What 
will become of you presently in your desolate 
house, when the voice of your children no 
longer resounds through it ?’ 

“T was beginning to grow animated, and 
my friend did not understand me. The ser- 
vant, however, seizing the sense of my last 
words, hastened to reassure me as to the fu- 
ture isolation of his revered master. 

“¢QOh no,’ he said,‘ when these children 
are grown up his excellency will have others 

uite small. You may safely trust to him in 
that matter: he will not allow any failure.’ 

“Hereupon master and servant burst out 
laughing once more.” 


The old man had, however, remarked that 
the effect produced on his guest by this con- 
versation was not to his advantage, and he 
‘was anxious to retain her esteem. Hence he 
commenced a long discourse about the incon- 
veniences of too large a family, and the im- 
possibility of rearing and bringing up thor- 
oughly all the children born, especially during 
a life so long as his. The tone of this apol- 
ogy was perfectly serious, but the argument 


was so odious and absurd that the princess 
was repeatedly on the point of interrupting 


him. At any rate, she sang her mental 
palinode as thus : “ Unhappy the people among 
whom such men are honored as models of 
virtue!” The next day the princess received 
a visit from the principal spouse of the patri- 
arch. She was a handsome virago, frightfully 
bedaubed with red and black; as for white, it 
was certainly there, but could not be detected. 
The princess returned the visit, and found the 
hostess surrounded by all the ladies of the 
town, who paid assiduous court to her, which 
she accepted graciously, as due to her posi- 
tion. Thus terminated their acquaintance, 
and the princess soon after set off on her 
travels once more. 

At Cesarea the princess accepted the hos- 
pitality of a rich Armenian merchant, father 
of a numerous family. His eldest daughter, 
‘already a wife and mother, had come to reside 
‘with her parents during’the absence of her 
‘husband on business matters. Several rela- 
tions established in the province had assem- 
‘bled round the rich merchant to enjoy the 
last days of the carnival and the consequent 
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pleasures. The three or four rooms that 
compose a house in this part of the world 
were crammed with women, girls and chil- 
dren, dressed as if for a ball, from morning 
till night, and from night till morning, for no 
one in the East dreams of undressing to go 
to bed. Thisis not so inconvenient for the rich, 
who can change their attire during the course 
of the day, but the effects are deplorable for 
the poor, whe keep the same dress on for a 
month or more. The amusements took place 
on the roofs of the houses, which communi- 
cated with each other by small staircases or 
ladders, and thus formed a sort of public 
walk, where they were sheltered from any 
foreign invasion. The Armenian population 
of Cesarea remained on the roofs from day- 
break till nightfall in their handsomest 
clothes. The men display their luxury in the 
beauty of their furs, but the ladies have not 
such limited ideas. They wear, like all Or- 
ental women, wide trousers, loose robes open- 
ing at the sides to make room for the puffing 
of the trousers, several bodices, put on one 
over the other, of stuffs and various colors, 
a scarf round the waist, a fez, their hair 
plaited and hanging, and coins embroidered 
over all. The Armenian ladies of Caesarea 
are distinguished for the delicacy and har- 
mony of the colors of their stuffs, the richness 
and good taste of the embroidery with which 
their bodices are covered, and the style of 
wearing their hair. They do not roll round 
their heads those frightful printed cotton 
handkerchiefs of which Switzerland sends 
thousands annually to Asia. The top of the 
fez and the tassel are embroidered in gold, 
and sometimes in pearls. The hair forms a 
dozen to fifteen plaits of equal length, but 
here the gold coins are not restricted to the 
end of the plaits, they are sewn on a black 
ribbon which is placed on the plaits, half way 
between the neck and the waist, forming & 
brilliant semicircle, which contrasts singularly 
with the dark color of the hair. A profusion 
of sequins also covers the front of the fez, 
falling on the forehead. Others are attached 
to the ears, or form a cuirass to the neck, 
chest, and arms. Other ornaments also find 
a place amongst these coins. Boquets of dia- 
monds are placed round the fez, or on the 
front bandeaux of the hair ; brooches of pre- 
cious stones, collars or chains of pearls are 
stretched across the bodice under the bosom, 
or pass beneath the chin from one ear to the 
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‘other. The daughters of the rich are the 
most magnificently adorned, for they carry, in 
the form of jewelry, their entire dowry, which 
frequently amounts to very considerable sums. 
It is true, that after afew years of marriage 
the coins diminish in number, which leads the 
princess to believe that young ladies in the 
East do not have their fortunes tied down so 
securely as is the case among ourselves. 
And now for the amusement these ambulat- 
ing jewellers’ shops are indulged with : 


“ There is only one dance through the whole 
Ottoman Empire; it is the same for the Turks, 
the Arabs, for all the Mussulman nations 
scattered over its territory; it is the same for 
the Greeks and Armenians subject to the 
Sublime Porte: and this universal dance 
scarcely deserves the name of a dance. Two 
persons of the same sex, but always dressed 
as women, stand opposite each other, holding 
castanets, if they have them, or two wooden 
spoons to serve as such ; sometimes nothing at 
all. But the movement of the fingers and the 

antomime of the castanets are de rigueur. 
he two dancers bend and extend their arms, 
move their hips rapidly, balance the upper 
part of the body more gently, and lightly 
sway their feet without raising them from 
the ground. While continuing these differ- 
ent contortions, they advance, fall back, turn 
on their heels and round their vis-a-vis, what 
time the music, usually composed of a tam- 
bour, a drum, or a shepherd’s pipe, marks 
the measure as it grows more rapid. As for 
the gracefulness of this dance I can say noth- 
ing, but its indecency at once strikes the 
most inexperienced eye.” 


The princess had a terrible ordeal to un- 
dergo in passing through the Giaour Daghda, 
or Mountains of the Giaour, for the Pasha 
of Adana had told her that the bey of that 
country was a mauvais sujet. Still, not being 
easily intimidated, she would not alter her 
route, and found to her joy the peril greatly 
exaggerated. The bey behaved as a gentle- 
man should, sent an escort to meet her, and 
gave her apartments in his own house. Du- 
ring her stay here, she had further occasion 


to study the peculiarities of harem life, and | 


we shall borrow a few pages on this interest- 
ing subject without apology. 

The word harem is of very varied signi- 
ficance. There are the harems of the poor, 
of the middle classes, of the great lord; the 
provincial harem, and the town harem; the 
harem of the young man and of the old, 
of the pious Mussulman who regrets the old 
régime, and of the young sceptic who ad- 
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mires reform and wears a frock-coat. Each 
of these has its peculiar character, but the 
least strange of all, and bearing the nearest 
affinity to the Christian ménage, is that of the 
poor countryman. The peasant’s wife com- 
pelled to work in the fields and go to market, 
is not imprisoned within the walls of her ha- 
rem and even when the house is divided into 
two rooms [which is rare] one of which is 
theoretically reserved for the women, men are 
not rigorously banished from it. It is seldom 
that a peasant marries several wives and it 
only happens in exceptional cases as when an 
inferior marries his master’s widow an event 
which only oceurs when the lady is no longer 
of an age to aspire to a more brilliant match. 
The servant, finding himself richer than of 
yore, and after some years of conjugal fidel- 
ity discovering that time has progressed more 
rapidly for his wife than himself, he profits 
by his fortune to give her a companion more 
to his taste. With this exception, the life of 
a Turkish peasant resembles that of a Chris- 
tian peasant, and might often serve as a model 
to the latter. Fidelity being equal, the ad- 
vantage rests with the Turk, for fidelity is 
not imposed on him by any religious or 
civil law, nor by custom, and he always treats 
his wife kindly. He loves his eompanion like 


a father and a lover ; he never vexes her pur- 
‘posely and voluntarily, and he will put up with 
anything from her through the love he bears 


her. His wife rapidly ages through un- 
healthy and coarse food, and her numerous 
accouchments, in which she has no surgical 
skill to aid her. The following is a touching 
instance of the fidelity and affection to which 
we allude. 


“¢ You must love your husband dearly,’ I said 
one day to an old woman, blind and paralytic 
whom her husband, a noble old man, brought 
to me in the hope that I could restore her 
sight and activity. She had come seated as- 
tride on a doakiey: which her husband led. 
He had then taken her in his arms, and laid 
her on a bench at my door with all the care 
of a mother for her child. ‘You must love 
your husband dearly ?’ I said. 

‘ ‘I should like to have my sight,’ she re- 
ied. 
: “T looked at the husband, he smiled sor- 
rowfully, but without a shadow of ill-will. 

“ «Poor woman !’ he said, passing the back 
of his hand over his eyes, ‘ her blindness ren- 
ders her “— wretched. She canot grow 
used to it. But you will restore her sight, 
Beyzadéh ?’ 
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“ When I shook my head, and prepared to 
protest my impotence, he plucked at my 
dress, as a sign to be silent. ‘Have you 
any children?’ I then asked. 

“«T had one, but it died a long time ago.’ 

«“«And how is it you did not take an- 
other wife, healthier and stronger, to bear 
you children ?’ 

“*Ah! that is easily said; but this poor 
creature would have been grieved, and that 
would have prevented me from being happy 
with another, even if I had children. a4 
see, Beyzadéh, we cannot have every thing in 
this world. I have a wife I have loved for 
nearly forty years, and shall not make an- 
other choice.’ ” 

Let us now enter the harem of a bourgeois, 
or small country gentleman. This is gen- 
erally situated on the first floor over the sta- 
bles, and is reached by a wormeaten and 
filthy staircase. It consists of four rooms, 
one of which is occupied by the lord of the 
house with his Cynthia of the hour. The 
other rooms are given up to what is here 
called the family. Women, children, guests 
of the female sex, slaves of the master or 
mistress, compose the population of the ha- 
rem. In the East there are no beds prop- 
erly so called, nor rooms specially devoted to 
rest. Large trunks contain during the day 
the piles of mattresses, cushions, and carpets. 
At night, each inhabitant of the harem takes 
out what she wants in tne shape of bed-fur- 
niture, which she lays down in any odd cor- 
ner. When one room is full, the late comers 
establish themselves in the others, and those 
who cannot find shelter elsewhere go to the 
corridor on. the staircase. Nothing is so un- 
pleasant to European eyes as to see these la- 
dies rise in the morning with their clothes all 
crumpled and hair dishevelled. The princi- 
pal object of a Turkist. husband being to have 
the largest number of:children possible, all his 
domestic life is subordinate to this considera- 
tion. If a woman remain childless two or 
three years she is straightway dismissed ; her 
husband substitutes for her a more fruitful 
companion. No one pays any attention to 
the grief and jealousy of the deserted fair 
ene; but we are bound to add that if, instead 
of weeping and lamenting, she thinks proper 
to get rid of her rival in any way, no one will 
trouble about the fate of the latter. Hence, 
there are no creatures more degraded than 
Turkish women of the middle class, and their 
character is betrayed by their faces. It is 
difficult to pronounce as to their beauty, for 
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their cheeks, lips, eyebrows, and eyelids are 
disfigured by thick layers of paint applied 
without taste or stint; their shape is ruined 
by the ridiculous cut of their clothes, and 
they conceal their hair under a piece of goat 
skin painted dark orange. The expression 
of their faces evince at once stupidity, coarse 
sensuality, hypocrisy, and harshness. There 
is not the slightest trace of religious or moral 
principles. Their children occupy and weary 
them at the same time; they care for them as 
the stepping-stone by which to gain their hus- 
band’s favor, but any idea of maternal duty is 
strange to them ; the proof of this is found in 
the frequency of miscarriages, which these 
women bring on without concealment, when- 
ever the birth of a child does not meet their 
views. Here is a case in point: 

“ About a fortnight before my departure for 


‘Angora (writes the princess) the chief of a 


brotherhood of dervishes, established in a 
small town not far from my residence, came 
to ask me for medicine for his daughter, who 
was attacked by certain weaknesses which ap- 

eared to me so many symptoms of grossesse, 
[ expressed my opinion to the venerable per- 
sonage, who replied with a graceful smile that 
his daughter did not wish to have a child. 
‘ Whether she wish it or no,’ I replied, ‘she 
will have to put up with it.’ ‘ Impossible, 
my dear lady,’ said the old man; ‘her hus- 
band has gone to join the army, and my 
daughter is quite determined not to have any 
children before his return.’ I immediately 
told the dervish that I did not understand 
him. The old gentleman appeared embar- 
rassed, and while scratching his ear, began 
some explanation; when one of my people, 
who was present to act as interpreter if re- 
quired, said angrily to the old man, ‘ Did I 
not tell you to be quiet about such matters to 
my mistress? the Christians of the West will 
not lend themselves to such arrangements, 
and you will gain nothing.’ These words 
having enlightened me, I assured the old 

entleman he was wasting his time, and that 
a might as well ask me for poison; but I 
had the greatest difficulty in getting rid of 
him. He continually returned to his great 
argument, that his son-in-law had joined the 
army, and, besides, that his daughter’s reso- 
lution was known and approved by her hus- 
band. Fortunately for him, and perhaps for 
myself, the excellent father did not under- 
stand the remarks I made; so he quitted me 
after giving me his blessing, assuring me of 
his tender friendship, and Seastag me to re- 
flect over the matter he had asked of me. 
Such transactions occur daily, and do not 
offend anybody’s conscience.” 
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If the mothers do not experience any true 
tenderness for their children, the latter care 
very little for it. The boys regard their 


mothers as servants ; they give them orders, |8 


reproach them for their indolence and ugli- 
ness, and do not always confine themselves to 
words, As for modesty, that virgin charm 
of early youth, it exists neither for the child- 
yen nor those who surround them; all these 
women dress and undress before their young- 
est sons, and the most improper remarks are 
made in their presence. The children despise 
their mothers ; and this life in common, which 
causes them to lose the respect for their pa- 
rents, isa sad preparation. The rivalry for 
power agitating the mother is a souree of an- 
imosity, envy, ‘nalice, pride, and anger for 
ihe children. “My mother is more beautiful 


—more rich—younger—she was born at. 


Stamboul!” Such are the boasts of these 
children when they wish to humiliate those 
they call their brothers. 

The family of the Constantinopolitan Turk 
who associates with Franks or has visited Eu- 
rope does not offer the same repulsive instance 
of immorality and naive turpitude; but, with 
only very few exceptions, the silk and brocade 
too often conceal a hideous skeleton. The ladies 
in the first-class harems do not wear their tum- 
bled dress for a week or a month. Each morn- 
ing, on quitting their sumptuous couches, they 
doff their garments and put on fresh ones. 
Their robes, their trousers,.and their scarfs 
are of Lyons manufacture, and though only 
the refuse is sent to the East, it produces a 
very brilliant effect when surrounding the 
magnificent form of a Georgian or Circassian. 
But now a word about the fair denizens, of 
whom the princess gives a very different ac- 
count from that hitherto accepted : 

“ A word here about the two races that rep- 
resent to our inexperienced imagination the 
ype of feminine beauty. Tall, strong, 
of good shape, with a brilliant complexion, 
masses of black and glistening hair, a noble 
and massive brow, an aquiline nose, immense 
widely-opened black eyes, vermillion lips, 
modelled like those of the Greek statues of 
the best age, pearly teeth, a rounded chin, 
and a perfect facial color—such is the Geor- 
gian woman. I really admire the women 
of this race; then when I have admired them 
sufficiently, I turn my head and look at them 
no more, for I am certain to find them, when- 
ever I please, exactly as I left them, without 
a smile more or less, without the slightest 
variation of face. If a child be born to them 
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or die, whether their lord adore or detest 
them, whether their rival triumph or is ban- 
ished, the faces of the Georgian women never 
ive a sign. Only years can produce an al- 
teration in this face of marble. The Circas- 
sian woman has neither the same advantages 
nor the same defects. She is a northern 
beauty, reminding me of the blonde and sen- 
timental girls of Germany; but the resem- . 
blance does not extend, beyond the exterior. 
The Circassians are generally blondes; their 
complexion is deliciously fresh, their eyes are 
blue, grey, or green, and their features, though 
delicate and graceful, are irregular. While 
the Georgian is stupid and haughty, the Cir- 
cassian is false and crafty. The one is capa- 
ble of deceiving her lord, the other of causing 
him to die of ennui.” 

The most revolting feature connected with 
Turkish domestic institutions is the miniature 
harem of sons of great houses. These chiid- 
ren, lads of nine to twelve years of age, pos- 
sess little slaves of their own age, or nearly 
so, with whom they parody the manners of 
their fathers. These young victims here pass 
a horrible apprenticeship to the life that is 
reserved for them, for nothing is more cruel 
than a badly-educated child, and the brutal 
depravity of a debauched old man is found at 
the otherextremity of life. Our authoress as- 
sures us that she has seen these embryo pashas 
beat, kick, scratch, and maltreat a whole flock 
of little girls, who hardly dared to cry, while 
the young tiger licked his lips and smiled a 
peculiar smile. Strange to say, though, the 
natural Turk is a very different animal, and 
this cruel child will probably become a very 
respectable man when he attains the age 
when he can play his part without too much 
exertion. With these preliminary remarks 
we are sufficiently au fait to the subject to ac- 
company Madame la Princesse into the ha- 
rem of Mustuk Bey Prince of the Mountains 
of the Giaour. 

The hierarchy is always respected in the 
harems, and though Mustuk Bey might be a 
Sardanapolus, and might be deeply in love 
with some other one of his wives, he could 
only hold his levees in the réom of the first 
wife (in date). She is a curious object ac- 
cording to the princess’s account, and bore a 
striking resemblance to a retired tight-rope 
dancer. This sultana had been very beautiful 
and the beauty had not entirely disappeared : 
her complexion offered a curious mixture of 
sunburn and a series of layers of paint, be- 
neath which the original skin was not visible. 
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Her large sea-green eyes looked like reser- 
voirs placed below the lachrymal gland to 
receive the torrents destined to pour from 
them. Her mouth, large and well modelled, 
displayed teeth still admirably white, but too 
far apart, and her gums were unhealthily red. 
She apparently disdained the goat-skin cover- 
ing for the head, and wore her own hair, dyed 
of an orange red. Her dress was carefully 
arranged, and formed a striking contrast 
with that of her children, who were dressed 
like little beggars. As long as her husband 
was present she seemed as timid as a newly- 
married bride, covering her face with her veil 
or hand, or anything within reach, and only 
replying in monosyllables. She turned her 
nose to the wall, and suppressed little ner- 
yous bursts of laughter: she seemed ready to 
ery at any moment; in short performed all 
the maneuvres by which Eastern husbands 
are so flattered. The bey soon quitted the 
room, and then the lady talked without re- 
serve, and began making pertinent inquiries 
about Frankish manners and customs, which 
caused the princess to suspect that she was 
not so stupid as her husband made hez out 
to be. The conversation was interrupted, 
however, by the entrance of the bey’s three 
other wives ; two of them appeared to be sis- 
ters and had a swarm of children ~at their 
heels : the third deserves a more detailed de- 
scription : 

“ Behind these two women a face remained 
humbly in the shade, on which my eyes were 
at once fixed, and remained so, in spite of the 
manceuvres executed by the other sultanas 
to distract my attention. I never remember 
to have seen so beautiful a face. This woman 
wore a long trailing robe of red satin, open 
at the breast which was lightly veiled by a 
chemise of silk gauze, with wide sleeves 
hanging below the elbow. Her head-dress 
was that of the Turcomans, and to form an 
idez of it you must imagine a complication, 
an infinite multiplicity of turbans placed one 
above the other, and rising to an inaccessible 
height. There were in it red scarfs rolled 
six or seven times around, and forming a 
tower after the fashion of the goddess Cybele : 
handkerchiefs of all colors crossing the scarfs, 
rising or descending without any settled pur- 
pore, and forming quaint arabesques; yards 
of fine muslin enveloping with their transpa- 
rent whiteness a part of the scaffolding, care- 
fully framing in the brow, and falling in rich 
and light folds along the cheeks, round the 
neck, and on the chest. Chains of gold, or 
small sequins run on a string, or again, dia- 
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mond pins, were visible between the folds, 
and gave them a certain stability which it 
would have been unreasonable to demand of 
such slight stuff. Little feet that seemed 
chisseled out of marble appeared and disap- 
peared under the long satin robe while arms 
and hands, such as I had never seen before, 
shook an infinite number of bracelets and 
rings, whose weight could not be trifling, 
All this formed an ensemble at once strange 
jand graceful, but all disappeared sudden:, 
after noticing the face of the wearer. It was 
| 80 singularly beautiful that I despair of being 
| able to describe it, for how could I give a per- 
son who has not contemplated it an idea of 
such a charming chef 
‘such such a ravishing mixture of grace and 
timidity ? ” 

The princess noticed this lovely lady was 
not accompanied by her children, and soon 
‘turned to ask why she had not brought them ? 
| She made no reply, but the others told her, 
with evident satisfaction, that she had none. 
The princess returned to the charge, and 
presumed that the fair Turcoman’s children 
were dead; but the three harpies shouted 
with a loud burst of laughter, “that she 
never had any.” The tears rolled down th2 
unhappy girl’s cheeks, for nothing is so 
spurned, despised, and desolate as a barren 
woman in the East It is doubtlessly mourn- 
ful to have children and lose them, but oth- 
ers may come to take their place Besides, a 
mother who has lost her children is not the 
less a great lady: her social and domestic po- 
sition remains the same ; she is respected, ad- 
mired, perhaps loved; she has no cause to 
blush, But not to give birth to children is a 
true misfortune, one of the greatest that can 
happen to a woman; let her be beautiful, let 
her be charming, let her be adored—even if 
she has brought her husband the money he 
is squandering, if imperial blood run in her 
veins and her husband be only a porter—so 
soon as her sterility is established, an Orien- 
tal woman is ruined without redemption. 
Better for her to die than to live the life of 
humiliation, insult, and neglect that awaits 
her. 

During the whole period of the princess’s 
stay in the harem she could not induce the 
poor girl to reply to a single question; nor 
was it till she was on the point of leaving 
that she came up to her and said, “ Lady re- 
main yet a while, for I love you greatly.” 
The princess hardly knew how to account for 
her reserve, whether to ascribe it to timidity 
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or stupidity ; but she evidently rather inclines 
to the latter, and from the opinion she was 
compelled to form of Turkish women from 
her intercourse with them we can hardly 
blame her. On returning to the bey, the 
princess paid him some florid compliments, 
after the fashion of the country, on the 
beauty of his wives, more especially distin- 
guishing the Turcoman lady; but he, too, in 
his turn, condemned her by saying in a con- 
fidential tone, “ She has no children.” 

Our self appointed task is ended ; for, after 
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leaving the mountains of the Giaour, Mad- 
ame la Princesse entered Christian society, 
and we obtain no more revelations of harem 
life. To those of our readers, however, who 
would like to know more of her travels—how 
she was cheated by consuls, how she lay sick 
of a fever, how she fell among thieves, how 
she visited Jericho beyond Jordan—in short, 
how she went through the stereotyped expe- 
riences of all travellers in the East—we can 
only say, Procure the book for yourselves, 
and take our word that the time devoted to 
its perusal will not be thrown away. 





PROFESSOR GREGORY OF EDINBURGH.—Dr. 
William Gregory, the distinguished Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, died 
on Saturday evening last. Gregory has long 
been a distinguished name in the Scotch Univer- 
versity. The founder of this family, whose 
members have now held seventeen prof2ssorships 
in the Scotch University, was a minister at Dun- 
noath, in Aberdeenshire. .He had three sons, 
David, James and Charles, all of whom held 
Professorships in Scotland. Dr. William Greg- 
ory was descended from James, who was Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Edinburgh in 1674. 
His son John and grandson James were succes- 
sively Professors of the Practice of Medicine in 
Edinburgh. William, the late Professor of 
Chemistry, was the son of the latter. He 
studied medicine and took his degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 
He devoted himself, however, more particularly 
to the study of chemistry. For the purpose of 
completing his studies he repaired to Giessen, 
and became the pupil and friend of the cele- 
brated Liebig. His name was first familiarly 
brought before the British public by his transla- 
tion into the English language of some of Lie- 
big’s chemical works. He translated the “ An- 
imal Chemistry, or Chemistry in its Application 
to Physiology and Pathology,” of this distin- 
guished chemist. This work was translated 
from the author’s manuscript, and appeared in 
1€42. He also translated Liebig’s “‘ Chemistry 
of Food,” which appeared’ in 1847, and his 
“ Principles of Agricultural Chimistry,” in 1855. 
As an author on his own account, Dr. Gregory 
was most favorably known by his ‘“ Outlines of 
Inorganic and of Organic Chemistry.” This 
work, which originally appeared in two volumes, 
has been recently published in one, and is ex- 
tensively used as a handbook for the student of 
Chemistry. He also edited, with Baron Liebig, 
the later editions of Turner’s “Elements of 
Chemistry.” 

His first opportunity as a teacher of Chemistry 





was in the Andersonian University of Glasgow. 

He was afterwards elected to the chair of Chem- 

istry in King’s College, Aberdeen ; and in 1843 

tes spetnind Professor of Chemistry, in Edin- 
urgh. 

Dr. Gregory did not devote all his time to 
Chemistry. He translated Reichenbach’s work 
on “Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, and 
Chemical Attraction,” and wrote a work him- 
self on Mesmerism and Animal Magnetism. 
During the latter part of his life investigations 
with the microscope especially engaged his’ at- 
tention, and he collected, observed and described 
a large number of the Diatomacexw of Great 
Britain. His papers on this subject have been 
published in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh and the Microscopical So- 
ciety of London. 

Dr. Gregory had suffered for many years 
from rheumatic seizures, and had been unable to 
lecture during the past Winter Session. He 
died in the prime of life, and left behind him a 
widow and an only son.—Atheneum, 1 May. 





ArtTiFiIc1aAL CoaL.—A curious communica-. 
tion, by M. Baroulier, has been sent into the 
Academy of Sciences, describing a method for ob- 
taining a substance possessing all the properties 
of coal. Itis a fact generally admitted by ge- 
ologists, that coal is the result of the carbonisa- 
tion of vegetable matter by heat under a strong. 

ressure, and under circumstances calculated to 
impede the escape of their volatile ingredients. 
M. Baroulier proceeds in a similar manner; he 
envelops vegetable matter in wet clay, and ex- 
poses it for a considerable length of time to a great 
pressure, and to a heat of between 200 and 300 
degrees centigrade (or the melting-points of tin 
and bismuth ecg Various kinds of saw- 
dust, subjected to this treatment, yielded differ- 
ent substances, possessing more or less the resin- _ 
ous lustre and color of coal, and burning witha 
bright flame. 
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From The Atheneum. 
The Loyalist Poetry of the Revolutton. 

(Philadelphia.) 

THE history of the American Revolution— 
as it affects two sides of the Atlantic, with the 
motives and morals of two branches of the 
Saxon race—has yet to be written. Hither- 
to, we know little of it but from the reports 
and conclusions of the victors. The Editor 
of this Loyalist volume is of opinion that the 
party of the gallant vanquished “ might with 
safety now proclaim their motives and their 
deeds”; and he adds—* but this, it seems, 
has become impossible. It is said that the 
British Government once thought of setting 
forth its own story, and that Robert Southey 
was selected to prepare it for the public,— 
but that, for one reason or another, the idea 
was dropped, never probably to be revived. 
The great change in international feelin 
since that day has made such a semi-officia 
step no longer advisable; and the mere fact 
that the Tories, whose numbers and circum- 
stances would have rendered their testimony 
indispensable, have died and made no sign, in 
itself offers an almost insuperable obstacle.” 
We fancy, however, that the case is not here 
fully stated. The State Paper Office contains 
documents concerning the gigantic struggle 
which have never yet been employed in illus- 
tration of the “ motives and the deeds” of the 
war. Itis not, indeed, likely that these will 
ever be used officially. There is no Govern- 
ment so ready as the English, whether they 
be victors or vanquished, to let by-gones be 
by-gones. They seem to forget with equal 

crity, the national triumphs and the na- 
tional reverses. They burn our laurels and 
our cypresses in the same fire, and, flinging 
the ashes in the public eye, condescendingly 
pat heroes on the back, and hang stars and 
crosses on the hearts of the bunglers. 

If the documents we speak of have not 
been generally so accessible as those referring 
to earlier passages in our history, the reason 
rests only partially on the grounds where Mr. 
Winthorp Bar ent finds it. There are, doubt- 
less, home and family and party causes to be 
added to considerations of international feel- 
ing. Truth will eventually lose nothing by 
having to wait alittle, and the time will yet 
come, at least we hope it will come, when a 
poeeey qualified historian, unemployed b 

overnment and uninfluenced by cliques, will 


have access granted him to every necessary 
document he may require, and will lay open 
our glory and our shame irrespective of who 


ruled or misruled in the field abroad or in the 
cabinet at home. When the air was filled 
with the shout of the conqueror, or only 
brought to our ears the wail of those who 
had our sympathies, and even when the blood 
spilt was yet wet on the arena, and the pas- 





sions of those who had been spectators of 
the fight were as hot and fierce as if strife 
were yet a-foot and they were mingling in 
the fray, an unprejudiced history was hardly 
possible. Later, who can tell what wound 
might be inflicted on family or party pride by 
the publication of all documents referring, 
for instance, to Burgoyne and the Minist 
who so ill served their champion? The day 
is indeed come in which all sensitiveness 
touching our American eontest has expired; 
and when in reading an unbiassed history of 
its past triumphs we shall feel no more vain- 
glory than we do when thinking of Agin- 
court, and when the story of defeats received 
at the hands of brave antagonists can no more 
depress us than the overthrow of Harold by 
the Norman. 

Our Transatlantic friends have, hitherto, 
been considered as the most sensitive and sus- 
ceptible people on the face of the earth ; but 
this volume may serve as a proof that the 
feeling is not general, or that it is fading 
away. No doubt, as victors in an arduous 
struggle, they can afford to be complacent in 
reproducing or reperusing the rare satires 
and pasquinades, often existing only in manu- 
script, which the stout-hearted “ loyalists,” as 
the supporters of King and old country were 
called, used to fire off against them. Mr. 
Sargent, to his credit, assigns a better found- 
ation, indeed, than this for collecting and 
aaomgty | the scattered epigrammatic artil- 
ery of the Transatlantic Tories :—namely, 
“because they are the productions of a very 
important party, concerning whose conduct 
a motives very little is now known, save by 
the reports of the foes and subjugators. 
Acknowledging the vigor and humor of these 

olitical poems, and generously apologizin 
or some intemperance of expression, natura 
to men writing, as Tacitus says, recentibus 
odiis, he adds, that the tone of these satires 
“often presents an extreme contrast to that 
system of eulogizing all the abstract virtues 
under one proper name, which is the frequent 
and fatal view of American biography.” 
Nothing can be more candid than such a 
remark, made, too, by a man whose sympa- 
thies of birth and education are with the 
founders of fhe American Republic. Indeed, 
Mr. Sargent is something more than candid. 
With much courage and sense of justice, he 
occasionally ranges himself on the side of 
the anti-Republicans; not supporting their 
cause, nor expressing a conviction that their 
invectives against Whig individuals are well 
grounded, but chondan te other evidences, that 
such invectives may be, after all, historicall 
true. “ Where a Whig is inveighed against,” 
he says, “it has seemed proper to present 
some record of the contemporaneous ideas 
more or less current respecting him ; and it is 
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nerally shown that the prejudices against 
im were not exclusively possessed by Tory 
hearts.” This is really conferring on what 
is little more than a literary curiosity the 
courtesy and respect due to a work of 
actual historical dignity. Let us admit, on 
our side, that the satirists were often more 
coarse than true, my ers more prejudiced 
than enlightened. Their bold pertinacity was 
remarkable. Divided and swept away by the 
flood, they, like the head of Orpheus, which, 
as it was carried down the Hebrus, called 
still “ Hurydice! EHurydice!” shouted aloud 
for King and Constitution. Wherever their 
hand could grasp a branch to keep them 
above the flood, or wherever a rock afforded 
them temporary refuge against the deluge, 
they employed their breathing time in ex- 

nding metrical missiles on their antagonists. 
Mhere was nothing they laughed at more than 
the work whose foundations were being laid 
by the builders of the Commonwealth. 
When Remus mocked at the rising walls of 
his brother Romulus, he was ignorant that 
within them would be fixed the basis of the 
loftiest structure that ever exacted awe, won- 
der, and execration from the world. The 
mockery of the satirists, shot forth from any spot 
where the banner of St. George could afford 


them safety beneath its folds, was in some 
respects very like that of Remus. The satir- 
ists could not properly understand the pres- 


ent, and they were altogether blind to the 
future. They made prophecies that were 
never to be Bec ® x sneered at the 
State which was being fortified by champions 
of Liberty, some of whom were deserters 
from the royal army, and, like Remus, they 
got knocked on the head for their pains. 

The first sample we meet with of their 
powers of pen is afforded by a poem in three 
parts, “ The American Times,” the author of 
which writes under the pseudonym of Camillo 
Querno. In this the military leaders in the 
Revolution come in for a full share of hard 
blows. Lee is “ brimstone and black,”—Liv- 
ingston has “ gall in his heart and malice on 
his brow,”—the characteristic of Jay is. to 
possess “sure sense of right, with fix’d pur- 
suit of wrong,”—Chase is “cursed of his 
father,”—of the two Morrises, it is difficult 
to say which gets the more terribly pelted,— 
and smaller men are even more ruthlessly 
treated. The chief criminal is reserved for 
especial notice ; and this is what was said of 
him, A.D. 1780, by an American loyalist :— 


“ Hear thy indictment, Washington, at large ; 
Attend and listen to the solemn charge : 
Thou hast supported an atrocious cause 
Against thy King, thy Country, and the laws ; 
Committed perjury, encourag’d lies, 

Forced conscience, broken the most sacred 
ties ; 


Myriads of wives and fathers at th hand 

Their slaughter’d husbands, slaughter’d sons 
demand ; 

That pastures hear no more the lowing kine,— 

That towns are desolate, all—all is thine; 

The frequent sacrilege that pain’d my sight: 

The blasphemies my pen abhors to write ; 

Innumerable crimes on thee must fall— 

For thou maintainest, thou defendest all. 


“ Wilt thou pretend that Britain is in fault ? 
In Reason’s court a falsehood goes for nought. 
Will it avail, with subterfuge refin’d 
To say, such deeds are foreign to thy mind ? 
Wilt thou assert that, generous and humane, 
Thy nature suffers at another’s pain ? 

He who a band of ruffians keeps to kill, 

Is he not guilty of the blood they spill ; 

Who — M’Kean, and Joseph Reed the 
vile, 

Helped he not murder Roberts and Carlisle ? 

So, who protects committes in the chair, 

In all their shocking cruelties must share. 


“What could, when half-way up the hill to fame, 
Induce thee to go back, and fink with shame ? 
Was it ambition, vanity, or spite, 

That prompted thee with Congress to unite; 
Or did all three within thy bosom roll, 

‘ Thou heart of hero with a traitor’s soul ?” 
Go, wretched author of thy country’s grief, 
Patron of villainy, of villains chief: 

Seek with thy cursed crew the central gloom, 
Ere Truth’s avenging sword begin thy doom; 
Or sudden vengeance of celestial dart 
Precipitate thee with augmented smart.” 

In this way did the author, as he says,— 


««—-save for after-times 
The names of men known only for their crimes ; ” 


—and we give the additional matter supplied 
by Mr. Sargent as illustrations of the sort of 
men who were the leaders of the army of the 
Revolution.— 


“ Of the American leaders, Warren, Irvine, 
Mercer, &c., had been physicians ; Reed, Suli- 
van, &c., lawyers; and others were trades- 
men, farmers, mechanics, and innkeepers: 
one was even a divine ordained by the Bishop 
of London. Among the inferior grades, 
there were many who incurred the ridicule of 
their own comrades (see Graydon and 
Thacher), as well as of the British : who were 
very merry over the capture of a Whig offi- 
cer on Long Island (Dec. 1777,) with his 
commission and two silver spoons in his 
pocket. Proof is not wanting that some of 
our officers were unfit to be trusted, as in 
the case of Colonel Nicholas Housegger, of a 
Pennsylvania regiment, who went over to the - 
enemy, and of Alexander M’Dowall, adju- 
tant of Colonel Welles’s Connecticut regi- 
ment, who was hanged for desertion 21 
March, 1781. In the Penns. Ledger, No. 
101, under London dates, of June 3, 1777, is 
this story: ‘A young fellow, named Dawkins, 
who was some time since tried at Chelmsford 
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Assize, and transported for stealing cheese, 
&c., has, we hear, just sent a letter to his moth- 
er, informing her the American Congress have 

resented him with a captain’s commission. 
Fie says several other Essex patriots, who 
like himself were torn from their dearest 
connexions, and banished for their firm at- 
tachment to the cause of Liberty, now rank 
high in the American Army.’” 


Occasionally, the loyalist confesses reluct- 
antly to an idea that, after all to. contend 
against the revolutionists is no such easy mat- 
ter. Addressing his own party, he says :— 
“ Champions of truth our efforts are in vain ; 

Fast as we slay, the foe revives again. 

Vainly th’ enchanted castle we surprise ; 

New monsters hiss, and new enchantments 


rise. 

Was Samuel Adams to become a ghost, 

Another Adams would assume his post : 

Was bustling Hancock number’d with the 
dead, 

Another full as wise might raise his head : 

What if the sands of Laurens now were run, 

How should we miss him—has he not a son ? 

Or what if Washington should close his scene, 

Could none succeed him ?—Is there not a 
Green ? 

Knave after knave, as easy we could join, 

As new emissions of the paper coin. 

When it became the high United States 

To send their envoys to Versailles’ proud 
gates, 

Were not three ministers produced at once 4 

Delicious group—fanatic, deist, dunce. 

And what if Lee, and what if Silas felf, 

Or what if Franklin should go down to hell ? 

Why should we grieve ? the land, ’tis under- 
stood, 

Can furnish hundreds equally as good.” 


There is ample matter in the notes supplied 
by the Editor, to prove that the harshness of 
the satire was often justifiable. Hancock ap- 

ears to have been a vain ease-loving fop. 

ome of Washington’s bitterest opponents 
were among the Whigs, and a “ father in Is- 
rael,” while yet the Republic was young, lived 
to sneer at the old popular idols and to sug- 
gest the excellencies of an hereditary gov- 
ernment, with almost as much fervor as if he 
had been a Tory satirist. Mr. Sargent thus 
quotes from a letter by John Adams written 
in 1790.— 


“T will candidly confess that an hereditary 
Senate, without an hereditary Executive, 
would diminish the prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent and the Liberties of the People. But I 
contend that hereditary descent in both, when 
controlled by an independent representation 
of the people, is better than corrupted, turbu- 
lent and bloody elections, and the knowledge 
you have of the human heart will concur with 
your kaowledge of the history of nations to 
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convince you that elections of presidents artd 
senators cannot be long conducted in a popu- 
lous, opulent, and commercial nation, without 
corruption, sedition, and civil war?” 

And again, John Adams, speaking cf him- 
self in 1814, as having survived most of his 
comrades in the war, says :— 


“Can there be any deeper damnation in 
this universe than to be condemned to a long 
life, in danger, toil, and anxiety; to be re- 
warded only with abuse, insult, and slander; 
and to die at seventy, leaving to an amiable 
wife and nine amiable children nothing for an 
inheritance but the contempt, hatred, and 
malice of the world? How much prettier a 
thing it is to be a disinterested patriot, like 
Washington and Franklin, live and die among 
the hosannas and adorations of the multitude, 
and leave half a million to one child or no 
child !”” 

Among the Loyalist Poetry in this volume, 
the author includes a song entitled “The 
Tenth Regiment’s Voyage to Quebec,”—of 
which song he gives the following account — 


“On its arrival at Quebec, in 1767, one of 
the officers of the Tenth (or North Lincoln 
shire) regiment was called on, at the mess- 
table, fora song. He gave this, “ which un- 
known to the corps, he had composed while 
on the passage.” The Tenth being sent to 
Boston early in the war, the song became 
very popular with the royal army there and 
at New York during the Revolution; and 
was, in fact, first published, by request of 
many of the officers, in Rivington’s Royal 
Gazette, Sept. 1st, 1781.” 


This piece has not much poetical merit, but 
as a glance at the times in which it was 
written, and as affording us, by an eye-wit- 
ness, some idea of the * efficers and gen- 
tlemen” of those days, of their pewers for 
drinking, and their readiness for fighting,—it 
may be considered deserving of being given 
in extenso.— 


“ The third day of June in the year sixty-seven, 
The Xth in three transports sail’d out of 
Cork-haven ; 
All jovial and hearty like soldiers so validnt 
And Commodore Hale was quite top and top- 
gallant. 


“The Major commanded on board the Carmar- 
vin, 


A ship near as large as the town of Dungay 


vin, 
Which carried the women and baggage 80 
weighty, 
Of officers seventeen and men threo times 
eighty. 
“ A notion prevail’d in this jolly division, 
They'd ne’er see Quebec till they had spent 
their provision : 
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So down they all sat and fell eating and drink- 


ing, 
And made their heads swim to preserve them 
from sinking, 


“Of all jolly fellows, the first to be reckon’d 
Was Marmaduke Savage of the Fifty-second : 
For he at the bottle was such a brave shover, 
Before he left land he was near half-seas over. 


“The Tenth’s jolly fellows were Basset and 


altas, 

Fitzgerald and Thompson, and Blackey 
the ——, 

Montgomery and Parsons, with Crampton 
and Haley, 

Thwaite, Edwards, and Vernon, Taite, Par- 
sons, and Kelly. 


“ Fitzgerald was hearty, and Valtas was rosy; 
Thompson was rocky, and Blackey was boozy; 
And all were as merry as ducks in a shower, 
So ye they went on for near nine knots an 

our, 


“ But vain was the courage of fresh water sailors; 
The next day they look’d like a parcel of 
tailors, 
And tho’ the King’s birthday the glass was 
rejected ; 
And Crampton and Parsons for once look’d 
dejected. 


“ So sick were our heroes, that not an old stager 
Could come on the deck for three days, but 
the Major ; 
And he look’d so round, as he sat with his 
raps on, 
The sailors mistook him ofttimes for the cap- 
stone. 


“Sure never poor Gentlemen were in worse 
condition. 
Poor Shaw for a farthing would have sold his 
commission : 
And Edwards, and Vernon, Taite, Parsons, 
and Kelly, 
Were pictures of Jonas just from the whale’s 
belly. 
“ The storm being over, our brave jolly fellows 
Recover’d their spirits and laugh’d’at the 
billows ; 
Taite swore a whole volley, and said he would 
back it, 
He’d swim to America in this Cork jacket. 


“ Then some from their cabins and some from 
their tickins 
Got up on the deck, and fell foul of the 
chickens. 
Hollo Bucks! cried Blackey, I think you are 
at it— 
Then fell on his buttocks and cried out.add 
rat it! 
“Now Thwaites, grown a sailor, made use of 
such hard words, 
His right was his starboard, his left was his 
larboard : 
While Parsons, still using the soldier-like 
terms of war, 
Tacking call’d wheeling, fore and aft, front 
and rear. 
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“Then Hall, Moore, and Shirley, the lords of 

the navy, 

Came down with a how do ye do, and God: 
save ye! 

Alas! brother soldiers, what brought you on 
shipboard ? 

Come rise, or by Neptune we’ll give you the 
whip-cord. 


“ At length a sad sameness made all days like 
one day, 
And only for prayer day, they’d never known 
Sunday. 
For Montgomery their ‘chaplain, so like 
Vicar, ’ 
Took care of their souls, and their meat, and 
- their liquor. 
“ But such was their hurry, and such was their 
boozing, 
In nine weeks, of wine they drank ninety-one 
dozen : 
Of rum, shrub, and brandy, good twenty-eight 
gallons ; 
And fifty-six ditto of porter to balance. 


“ At length out of spirits, aud out of provision, 

They arriv’d at Point Levi in doleful condi 

tion ; 

But the sight of Quebec soon with courage 

renewed them ; 

And the Spirit of Wolfe as they landed m- 

view’d them.” 

Military morality does not seem to have 
been measured by a very lofty standard in 
these days. In another soldier's song, called 
“Hot Stuff,” the sergeant addresses his 
“ death-doing dogs” with a recommendation 
to 


“ Jump aboard of the transports and loose ev’ry 
sail 
Pay your debts at the tavern by giving leg- | 
ail ;” 


—but Pistol’s idea that “ base is the slave that 
pays,” seems also to have influenced the 
patriotism of many a merchant in America 
who, by getting rid of English supremacy, 
expected also to get rid of his “ liabilities ” 
to English mercantile houses. 


“ Come Mifflin, let me put thee on the stage : 
As thou with Britain, war with thee I wage. 
Fierce Mifflin foremost in the ranks was 
found : 

Ask you the cause? He owed ten thousand 
pound. 

Great thanks to Congress, and its doughty 


Word, 
He cancell’d debts by flourishing his sword ! ” 


’ Generally speaking, the loyalist poets were 
not smart writers, They could handle the 
mallet or tomahawk, give an adversary an 
awkward blow with a cudgel, and they were 
great at a in kicking and such-like elegant 


accomplishments. They were not graceful 
swordsmen nor skilful fencers, nor da they 
thoroughly understand how to pina man to 
immortal infamy on the point of an epigram. 
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The following is the best sample we can find 
of their proficiency in this respect : 
“On the Snake 
“ DEPICTED AT THE HEAD OF SOME AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPERS. 

“From Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, Aug. 
25,1774. The Whig papers generally at this 
time adopted for a head-piece, a snake broken 
into parts representing the several colonies, with 
the motto, ‘ Unite or Die.’ 

“Ye sons of Sedition, how cémes it to pass 

That America’s typ’d by a Snake—in the grass 2 

Don’t you think ’tis a scandalous, saucy reflec- 
tion, 

That merits the soundest, severest correction ? 

New-England’s the Head, too ;—New-England’s 
abus’d ; 

For the Head of the Serpent we know should be 
bruised !” 

In avery indifferent poem, called “ Liberty’s 
Choice,” the oy wowed maiden so called is 
wooed by John Presbyter, who 

. bishops pass’d to Hell alive :— 
That he on earth might better thrive ;” 


—also by Will Democrack,— 
‘© Who swore all men were ev’n, 
And seem’d to be quite vex’t 
That there’s a King in Heaven :” 
Liberty’s third lover is Nathan Smuggle, who 
tempted her in vain by veawing 
“«——a cask of rum 
Or contraband molasses.” 

The illustrative note is here far better, than 
the rhyming text; it has historical value of 
its own, and displays the excellent way in 
which Mr. Sargent has accomplished his edi- 
torial work. 


“The three active elements of American 
Opposition are here well hit off. The bulk of 
the colonists being dissenters, and in the 
northern provinces, mainly presbyterians, 
there was nothing, says Mr. Adams, (x. 185 :) 
that more excited the people ‘to close think- 
ing on the constitutional authority of parlia- 
ment over the colonies,’ than the apprehension 
of an American Episcopacy. As early as 
1712-13, Dean Swift had been mentioned for 
the prospective see of New York (Swift : ed. 
Nichols : xv. 261:) and the whole question was 
warmly revived and disputed not or before 
the Revolution. The ‘ exuberant branches of 
Democracy’ in the Massachusetts constitution, 
referred to by S. Adams, are but a sample of 
the bent of many of the colonial statesmen ; 
while as to smuggling, it was a natural off- 
spring of the restrictive laws which bound our 
commerce. The ‘cask of contraband molas- 
ses’ in the text is no far-fetched allusion. 
The enforcement of the Molasses Act (6 Geo. 
II. c. 13.) caused a greater alarm in New 
England than the captute of Fort William 
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Henry in 1757. ‘I know not,’ says Adams, 
‘ why we should blush to confess that molasses 
was an essential ingredient in American inde- 
pendence.’ (x. 345.) In short, the amount 
of goods yearly smuggled into America was 
estimated, in 1775, as fully equal to those that 
passed the customs. Great fortunes were thus 
made; among them, it is said, that which fell 
to Hancock, whose uncle is reported to have 
run quantities of tea, in rum-casks. Mr. Sa- 
bine thinks that the end of the tea-tax was to 
break up the contraband trade in that article, 
and that we so understood it here. We then 
consumed nearly £300,000 of tea yearly, 
most of which was smuggled. If these things 
be true, it is not strange that one-fourth of 
the Signers of the Declaration were merchants 
(R. H. Lee; i. 100; 155. Sabine’s Am. Loy- 
alists: 47; 50.) The phrase ‘felt bold’ may 
be placed by the side of the pg 
‘are free to confess,’ remarked by Boucher 
(Am. Rev. 43.) as an American idiom.” 


It is the remark of Bayle, that of all writers 
the public should be most on its guard against 
the writers of satire; and it must be con- 
fessed that to fling invectives at the victors, is 
often the sole satire of the vanquished. Cod- 
rus was, perhaps, not such an ass as Juvenal 
has painted him; and probably Boileau’s 
Damon is hardly a fair presentment of the 
original. Still, truth may be reflected under 
satire; acoin seen through water appears a 
little distorted, but due allowance made for 
the medium, we are not deceived: and the 
same allowance made for party spirit, with 
some knowledge of facts, the value of the man 
is as little affected as that of the coin. Til- 
lotson was of opinion that a little wit and a 
great deal of ill-nature was all the furniture 
required for a satirist, but this only defines 
the poor and presumptuous satirist. The true 
satiric style does not admit of abuse. One of 
its great essentials is good and not ill nature, 
as Tillotson would have it ; by which we mean 
an honest nature, zealous for right, and mer- 
ciless against those who are merciless against 
that right. “On me,” said Swift,— 

“On me when dunces are satyric 

I take it for a panegyric,” 
—and the Dean was not wrong. Many of the 
men who are denounced rather than satirized 
in this Loyalist poetry could afford to laugh 
at it, or esteem it as Swift did. There are 
others whom it more justly exposed. We 
congratulate the Editor in having collected 
these pieces (although they are printed only 
for private circulation) ; and we offer him our 
best thanks for the notes he has appended, 
and for the impartial spirit in which they are 
written. 
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From The Athen#um. 
Inside Canton. By Dr. Yvan. (Vizetelly.) 


CANTON, as painted by Dr. Yvan, is a city 
in a kaleidoscope, a mighty prism reflecting a 
million rays of Tight aa brilliance, a sapphire 
sphere, with glittering radiations, a world of 
vermilion, gauze, and enamel. The China of 
Dr. Yvan is the China of apologues and 
romances, flowery, mosaic, illuminated,—an 
ivory empire, @ box of multitudinous toys, a 
realm of gardens, pavilions, bridges, and arti- 
ficial waters. The traveller’s kindled fancy, 
we suspect, was at work on the waters and 
among the palaces of Canton ; for, although 
his descriptions may be in good faith and 
founded in fact, he burnishes them into the- 
atrical lustre, and raises the curtain upon a 
scene more gorgeous, quaint, and fascinating 
than an opium-eater’s vision. In this opinion 
we are confirmed »! Dr. Yvan’s stray testi- 
monies concerning himself, for he is at no 
pains to conceal the truth, that he sees 
through an optic glass very peculiarly tinted. 
At Canton, he is in ecstacies. In London, 
eternal fog would weigh down his eyelids and 
roll melancholy shadows about his brain. He 
has but one practical reminiscence of England, 
and that is when “ those insipid bits of fried 
or roasted meat which people eat in London” 
are contrasted with the delicacies of the race 
that feeds on rats, kakkerlacs, rice, fatty cakes, 
and puppies; but, to enjoy the Doctor’s viva- 
city, the reader should be in good humor and 
in acredulous mood; and in that case, this 
volume will be pleasanter to him than a chapter 
from “ The Book of Ten Thousand Delights ; 
or, the Garden of Knowledge.” “Inside 
Canton,” indeed, was written apparently from 
a sense of gratitude to a hospitable people,— 
to the young girl, for instance, who first pre- 
sented the Foreign Devil with well-boiled, 
polished, semi-transparent rice, grown in a 
salt soil and cooked as rice should be, so as 
to leave each grain separate from the others, 
or to the blue-buttoned mandarin who enter- 
tained him in a vast puzzle of delicate archi- 
tecture, constituting a palace in China. The 
house into which Dr. Yvan was originally in- 
troduced at Canton was of a composite dis- 
order, mingling the European with the Orien- 
tal, with a roof of sparkling granite, stores of 
silk, tea, and musk, and hospitable ranges of 
apartments hung with silk, separated by ivory 
and ebony lattices, and, in the harem portions, 
decorated with a species of pornography that 
would have shocked Apuleius and given 
Parrhasius a hint. Here, however, we will 
not linger. The odor of Europe follows us; 
but we escape from it in an overflowing street 
of Canton.— 


“And yet, in these waves of population, 
among this compact crowd, we do not see a 
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single woman, a single child, a single carriage, 
a single wagon, a single horse, a single dog, 
or a single cat; we beheld only men ; every- 
where men: men in silk robes, men in pointed 
hats, men fanning themselves, men loaded 
= or chair-porters. If we were to 


with 
stop, for a few instants, the current of women, 
children, and of rolling and of creaking 
machines, which incessantly traverse the prin- 
cipal streets of Paris, the latter would sud- 
denly be silent and deserted. Let the reader 
imagine, from this, the enormous population 
of Canton.” 


No Aceldama, no Dark and Bloody ground, 
no Golgotha, no execution ground slippery 
with the blood of perpetual massacre — in 
China nicknamed justice — nothing of that 
which once shocked Stavorinus and now appals 
“Our Own Correspondent,” did Dr. Yvan see. 
All was pleasant and lively. 


“The passengers were little citizens, wear- 
ing the long blue robe, the violet camail, and 
the black silk cap; members of the lower 
classes, dressed in blue nankeen; beggars 
covered with rags, or dressed in rattan mats ; 
hawkers, itinerant barbars, dentists, restaura- 
teurs, and dealers in sweatmeats. In the 
midst of these plebeians moved mandaring 
carried in their massive chairs by four robust 
young fellows; rich merchants and young 
iterary men, comfortably installed in their 
chairs of light bamboo. At times certain 
portable cells strongly excited ny curiosity ; 
they were veiled from all eyes, and presented 
so discreet a physiognomy that I presumed 
they contained the joys of the interior apart- 
ments. I was not mistaken. They were 
young women going out to pay visits. They 
were usually accompanied by one or two 
duennas, who walked between the shafts of 
the palanquin, hiding their faces with their 
fans.” 

Phantasy seemed to him the soul of Chinese 
life. It was visible everywhere,—in wood 
carved into lace, in little silk-draped chapels, 
in the concentric balls, in the military boots 
with beaver soles, in the music of the Empire, 
in parasols, palanquins, and bronzes, in pol- 
ished silicate, lacquer, and porcelain. ‘The 
lapidary of China is the prime inventor of 
these grotesque elaborations. 


“There are human figures with faces carved 
in yellow nephritis, clothed in turquoises or 
pieces of jet, there are women without feet, 
cut in transparent amber, who resemble the 
bulbs at the end of bulrushes. These fantas- 
tical creatures live in jasper houses built upon 
mountains of granite; the parks of these 
chateaux are shaded by trees with. lapislazuli 
trunks and branches, and crystal leaves and 
fruit. The sky, earth, and sea correspond 
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with these strange compositions; the clouds 
are of jade, and cast green reflections ; heavy 
silver junks sail upon the sea, the waves of 
which are golden, and the ground is strowed 
with mineral spangles, which reflect the solar 
rays in brilliant sparks.” 


Night on the waters of Canton : 


“Upon the roof beats the tam-tam ; rock- 
ets are fired from the mast-heads ; from every 
window sounds the music of shrill voices, and 
issues a half-muffled light. It must be con- 
fessed these procedures of invitation are very 
successful. bn every hand, you may now see, 
noiselessly threading the stream, boats laden 
with girls, boats laden with wealthy merchants, 
—yes, and boats laden with young students. 
It isevenso! Just the same here as with us 
in Paris! Dance or not dance, these Chinese 
students find their way to their casino! But 
let us watch. Though some of these motley 
cargoes discharge on board the flower-boats, 
other cargoes are leaving them; it is not un- 
common to see gorgeous mandarin-boats, lan- 
terns lit and pendants flying, glide up to take 
in a cargo of handsome girls, and then glide 
off again, to unload their charming freight 
before some one of the palaces which border 
the canals of the Tchou-kiang!” 


It was a vision of pearl lanterns, of young 
dancing-girls, in short blue and rose-colored 
skirts, of mandarins playing chess, of kiosks, 
pyramids of flowers, epicureans eating brain- 
ve ducks and force-meat balls, painted tap- 
estries, and glimpses of abominable mystery. 
Also, of ladies feasting : 


“A very charming and winsome object is a 
Chinese woman eating. Our pretty mess- 
mates helped themselves, with the ends of 
their chopsticks, from the dishes spread upon 
the table, to a Nankin jujube, a bit of ginger, 
or of water-lily confection, and carried it to 
their lips with a mincing delicacy of move- 
ment, which made them look like pet birds 
being fed, a beak-full at a time.” 


We will enter a Chinese interior with Dr. 
Yvan: 


“The little chamber of Madame Pan-se- 
Chen, for instance, is an admirable boudoir— 
sofas, chairs, toilet-tables, and the rest being 
made of beautiful wood, chiselled with infinite 
art—but her bed, lying underneath a network 
of gauze, is fitter for a nun’s penance than to 
rest the soft limbs of a delicate lady. A few 
strips of bamboo in a nankin paliasse serve 
for a mattress, and the quilt is attached to the 
cotton sheet. I might say just the same of a 





splendid hall which Pan-se-Chen had just >t 
completed. The floor, in wood of differeay 
colors, was covered with beautiful devices ; 
the ceilings were gilt like a shrine. The 
floor, cornices, and walls were brightened 
with that wonderful varnish which sakes the 
substances to which it is applied look like 
blocks of marble, porphyry, or other rare 
stones, cut and polished.” 


And here is the lady of the palace in the 
midst of twelve plump handmaids : 


“This frail and delicate little creature, re- 
sembled a sprig of jessamine swayed by the 
wind; her ‘loveable and tenderly chiselled 
features wore an expression in which smiling 
and sadness were blended; one might have 
fancied her thoughts were rosy white as the 
hue which art had lent to her cheeks. Her 
eyes like two black pearls, sent from behind 
the shelter of her silken lashes soft langorous 
glances, or sparkling rays of innocent woman! 
malice. Notwithstanding a little want o: 

race in its curve, her nose would not have 
isfigured an European countenance. Mad- 
ame Li was ladylike after the manner of a 
charming young girl; her dignity was infan- 
tine in its grace. And as on one of the great 
sofas of black wood she sat see-sawing her 
legs backwards and forwards, showing her feet 
encased in slippers broidered with gold, and 
her ancles hung with bracelets, picking the 
leaves off an eyulan flower with her pretty 
little fingers, murmuring musically rather than 
talking—you could hardly help feeling as if 
you could eat her up like an orange-flower.” 


This grand lady chastised one of her dam- 
sels in the presence of the visitors, and sent 
her blushing, smarting, and sobbing into a 
corner. generally speaking, says Dr. Yvan,— 


“The law of association will always rule; 
and a Chinese woman, to be seen as I have 
painted her, must be seen in the gilded prison 
which man has. made for her. You must 
watch her tottering along, screen in hand, 
over those brilliant floors which reflect her 
features ; watch her seated in her porcelain 
chair, her little body swaying to and fro with- 
out cessation ; watch her eating with mother- 
of-pearl chopsticks, which so well become her 
little fingers and her little mouth! Removed 
from these native conditions, the Chinese 
woman is a caricature.” 


This translation has been neatly executed, 
—and the volume is timely, and of a popular 
complexion, % 
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A JEWISH ENGLISHMAN, OR AN ENGLISH JEW? 959 


From The Press. 
A JEWISH eeeLines OR AN ENGLISH 


{HE two opinions, with regard to this 
ancient nation, which divide the Conservative 
party, may be we fancy, described by the two 
phrases we have placed at the head of this 
article. There are those who expect, and 
desire, that the Jews who reside in England 
should gradually become Englishmen; and 
there are those who do not expect, or wish, 
that they should ever be any thing else than 
Jews. In Tuesday’s debate, the Marquis of 
Londonderry and the Bishop of Cashel seemed 
to represent these two classes. We will 
describe the two views somewhat more at 
length. 

The English nation is a mass compounded 
of various races. Some we have who appear 
to be of the blood and family of the Ancient 
Britons. Others bear unmistakeable marks 
of belonging to the Saxon race, and date their 
origin, doubtless, from the times of the Hep- 
tarchy. Many families boast of their Norman 
lineage, and are proud to think that they 
“came in with the conqueror.” Others date 
from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
when their forefathers were among the French 
refugees who landed on our shores. The ac- 
cession of William III brought us some Dutch 
families, and afew Hanoverians came over 
with the Elector. All these different races 
are now merged into one nation, and all lay 
claim to one general title, “the people of 
England.” Now, it is apparently, thought, 
by some friends of the Jews, that they too 
may follow the same course, and become, in a 
few generations, entirely fused into the gen- 
eral mass known as “ the British nation.” 

The second class, however, while they take 
an entirely opposite view, would not willingly 
admit that they fall at all behind the former 
classin regard and veneration for the Hebrew 
people. ‘They think, indeed, as the Bishop of 
Cashel said, that they love and honor the 
Jews far more than some of their warmest 
political supporters. But they have derived 
certain views from Holy Scripture, of the 
future destiny of this ancient nation, which 
are altogether at variance with the idea of 
making them Members of Parliament, May- 
ors, or even Churchwardens. 

As to “fusion,” which is evidently expected 
and desired by many who advocate their ad- 
mission to Parliament, the teaching of Holy 
Scripture seems wholly opposed to such an 
idea. Even Erskine could emphatically cite 
the isolation of the Jewish people, through 
eighteen centuries, as a triumphant proof of 
the Divine inspiration of the books of Moses. 
Yet some persons seem to expect, and to de- 
sire, that that Isolation may shortly cease. 
The class of which we, are now speaking hold 





that that isolation will never cease ; that Israel 
will never lose its national character, and that 
its last days will be its best days. On this 
point many passages of Scripture seem to be 
most clear and conclusive. Such as Isaiah, 
xi., 11, 12: ‘ 

“ And it shall come to pass in that day, 
that the Lord shall set his hand again the 
second time to recover the remnant of his 
i ge which shall be left, from Assyria, and 

om Egypt, and from Pathros, and from 
Cush, me from Elam, and from Shinar, and 
from Hameth, and from the islands of the 
sea. 


“And he shall set up an ensign for the 
nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of 
Israel, and gather together the dispersed of 
Judah from the four corners of the earth.” 


And Isaiah, lx., 9-15: 


“ ee the isles shall wait for me, and the 
ships of Tarshish first, to bring thy sons from 
far, their silver and their gold with them, 
unto the name of the Lord thy God, and to 
the Holy one of Israel, because he hath glori- 
fied thee. 

“ And the sons of strangers shall build up 
thy walls, and their kings shall minister unto 
thee: for in my wrath I smote thee, but in 
my favor have I had mercy on thee. 

“Therefore thy gates shall be open contin- 
ually ; they shall not be shut day nor night; 
that men may bring unto thee the forces of 
the Gentiles, and that their kings may be 
brought. 

“For the nation and kingdom that will not 
serve thee shall perish; yea, those nations 
shall be utterly wasted. 

“The sons also of them that afflicted thee 
shall come bending unto thee; and all they 
that despised thee shall bow themselves down 
at the soles of thy feet; and they shall call 
thee, The city of the Lord, The Zion of the 
Holy one of Israel. 

“Whereas thou hast been forsaken and 
hated, so that no man went through thee, I 
will make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of 
many Generations.” 


And if it be said that these were prophe- 
cies uttered before the coming of Christ, and 
that in the Christian Church all these thin 
have been figuratively fulfilled, the answer is 
plain. St. Paul, writing after the formation 
of the Christian Church, still alludes to the 
return of the Jews as a great event, still 
future, and still to be greatly desired. He 
says (Romans, xi., 11, 12, 15, 25, 26) : 

“T say then, have oy stumbled that the 
should fall? God forbid : but rather throug 
their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles, 
for to provoke them to jealousy. 

“ Now if the fall of them be the riches of 
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the world, and the diminishing of them the 
riches of the Gentiles; how much more their 
fulness? For if the casting away of them be 
the reconciling of the a what shall the 
receiving of them be, but life from the dead ? 

“ For I would not, brethren, that ye should 
be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye should be 
wise in your own conceits; that blindness in 
part is happened to Israel, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be comein. And so all Israel 
shall be saved: as it is written, There shall 
come out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob.” 


Thus harmonizing Isaiah and St. Paul, 
those who adopt this view arrive at the dis- 
tinct conclusion, that a great and glorious 
destiny remains for Israel in their own land. 
And, so believing, it is natural that they 
should not favor any plan, which, by rooting 
them in the English soil, and conforming 
them to English habits and English institu- 
tion, would tend to bind them to this “ land 
of their exile,” and to divert their thoughts 
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from that inheritance which is inalienably and 
forever their own. 

These views are naturally said to be roman- 
tic, by those who have not much entered into 
the subject. But, in truth, every thing con- 
nected with the history of this wonderful 
people is romantic. What is it but romantic 
to fall into company with a gentleman, and to 
know in a moment, by his countenance, that 
he is, beyond all doubt, the descendant of an 
old Eastern patriarch, who lived and died in 
Chaldea i in Canaan, some 3,800 years 

o? The fact is, that all the above passages 
of Scripture, which are read to us once or 
twice in each year in the lessons of our Church, 
are full of wondrous meaning—unless, indeed, 
we a to assert that they have no meaning 
at all. 

However, we have here described the two 
leading ideas which at present divide Con- 
servatives on this question, and which it 
ought to be every good man’s wish to reduce, 
as soon as possible, into harmony and union. 





Lovis PHILirrzE DESCRIBED BY A REPUB- 
L1can.—Louis Philippe was a prince gifted with 
many good qualities. His domestic virtues were 
such as to command respect. He was by no 
means wanting in enlightened perceptions. Both 
from a disposition naturally merciful, and from 
a philosophical notion of the value of human 
life, he was so averse from shedding blood, that 
his Ministers were sure to meet with an almost 
desperate resistance on his part whenever they 
asked him to affix his signature to a sentence of 
death. Upon the whole he was a man of re- 
markably sober character. Nor did liberty un- 
der his reign receive any mortal wound. In 
times of foreign and internal difficulties he suc- 
ceeded in warding off imminent dangers, and 
the middle classes were indebted to him for the 
repose they so dearly prized. Still, when the 
hour of his doom struck, no wish was expressed 
for his crown’s preservaticn ; no helping hand 
was held out to him; the moneyed classes kept 
aloof; the soldiers either refused to fight or 
fought reluctantly ; for the first time the shop- 
keepers seemed to have forgotten that revolutions 
are bad for trade; the most active part of the 
National Guard actually countenanced the insut- 
rection ; the old King, looking around him, and 
seeing nothing but a dreary solitude, became 
disheartened, and a Government which had last- 
ed no less than seventeen years was overthrown 
by a touch.—ZHistorical Revelations, by Louis 
Blanc. 





Mr. James Noxan, of Knockindrane, county 
of Carlow, died last week at the extraordinary 
age of 116 years, being born—according to the 





most unquestionable evidence—in 1742. ‘The 
deceased, who was a tenant on the estate of the 
Earl of Bessborough, was born on the townland 
on which he died. He was a man simple in his 
habits, moderate in his diet, and exceedingly 
temperate. His custom was, from an early pe- 
riod of his life, to bathe his head in cold water 
every morning throughout the year. His mem- 
ory was strong and tenacious, and his narrative 
of the many events that occurred within his re- 
collection during a period of a century was clear, 
precise, and accurate. When his great age be- 
came known, about six years since, and a photo- 
graphic likeness of him taken, a copy of which 
was placed in the hands of her Majesty the 
Queen by his landlord, an event which appeared 
to have contributed to his gratification, he was 
visited by numerous parties from all parts of the 
country. This venerable man enjoyed health 
up to a late period, and when he complained, it 
was only of weakness. On the day before his 
death he displayed no symptoms of early disso- 
lution, and even on the day he died he sat up in 
bed and conversed cheerfully with his family and 
neighbors ; but in a few hours afterwards he 
died calmly, almost without a struggle.—Ezam 
iner, 8 May. 





A Famiiiar Ititustration. — A medical 
student under examination, being asked the dif- 
ferent effects of heat and cold, replied, ‘‘ Heat 
expands and cold contracts.” ‘Quite right, 
can you give me an example?” “ Yes sir. In 
summer, which is hot, the days are longer; but 
in winter, which is cold, the days are shorter.” 





